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Teaching 


the Deat 


Child 


By Marcaret E. DANIELS 


The handicapped child, as well as the normal child, must be helped to develop his best 
possibilities. The education of children who are deaf at birth is now a highly developed 
science and parents may be assured that it is possible by modern methods to lead them into 


happy, resourceful, and fruitful careers. 


HE baby’s name was George. He was 
| nearly a year old. His mother held 


him on her lap and his dad whistled 
to him, but he did not turn around. “He 
must be stubborn,” the mother said, “‘be- 
cause when his dad claps or whistles to him 
he always laughs.” But this time dad was 
behind the baby. After much repetition and 
observation George was taken to a hospital 
and there the verdict given was, “The child 
is deaf; there is nothing we can do for 


him.” oo 

LL attention was then turned to George’s 
OR craining. When he was nearly three 
years old he was sent to a private school, as 
a day pupil. He entered a class of children 
from two to three years of age. This class 
was made up of three little girls, the young- 
est twenty-three months old, and two other 
little boys. The children liked playing in the 
big, sunny room. George liked the blocks— 
round, square, and other shapes. The chil- 
dren had many toys—some buttoned, some 
tied and others hooked. They liked to play 
with teacher; they watched and imitated 
the movements of her arms, her feet, her 
head, then her lips, and last of all the gym- 
nastics of her tongue. George, never having 
ued his tongue for talking, found he had 
to try many times before he could move it 
about with ease. The children liked to blow 


the candle; first it was near, then farther 





away, and they drilled to strengthen their 
breath control. This was the beginning of 
speech, because their lips formed the con- 
sonant element WH. It was fun to see the 
feather dance or the corner of the teacher’s 
handkerchief fall over in this drill for mak- 
ing the breath consonants. When George 
laughed he could feel in his throat funny 
movements that he could also feel in the 
teacher’s throat and under her chin as he 
held his hand there. The teacher opened 
her lips a little and George’s hand in its 
position under her chin felt those move- 
ments. He tried to make them, and after 
an effort was delighted to feel the same vi- 
brations in his own throat. They made the 
Italian element “a(r).”’ Then the teacher 
closed her mouth and the vibrations went 
to her forehead and nose. George practiced 
this and was able to make the element “‘m.” 
All the children learned to do this and took 
great pleasure in feeling whether the others 
were doing it right. The first word that 
George said was “mama.” Thus his vocabu- 
lary was started, and by means of various 
devices and much hard drill he made up his 
sound charts of the vowels and consonants 
of the English language. Sometimes it takes 
three or four years before a child has enough 
control of the muscles governing the organs 
of speech to be able to form all of these 
elements. 


Along with speech training, George re- 


*From the Washington Child Research Center, Washington, D. C. 
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ceived training in lip-reading. The teacher 
made pictures with her lips that meant that 
he must pick up a toy fish, a shoe, a ball, 
or a doll. Sometimes they meant that he 
must run, jump, fall, or wash his hands. 
He knew the children’s names. He worked 
very hard to play these games with his 
teacher and the other children, as all deaf 
children must do to overcome their handi- 


Cap. Oo 


HEN George was five years old he 
W  vealized that he lacked something that 
other children in his neighborhood had; 
they could make their lips move quickly 
and they did not use their hands when they 
wanted something. He did not understand 
the games they played. So he was much hap- 
pier in school, where the children under- 
stood each other and the grown-ups knew 
what he wanted. 

George learned that everything one has 
and everything one sees or does has a name. 
But it is hard for a little deaf boy to re- 
member all these names which he comes in 
contact with so seldom in comparison with 
the child who hears. At six years of age he 
put aside some of his toys and started gen- 
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© Eric Stahlberg 
Eyes Serve for Ears in Getting the Beat of Music, Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts 


eral school work — reading, and writing 
words and numbers. He liked to write and 
use his hands for the many drills of co- 
ordination. He never wrote a word which 
he could not speak. He learned the colors. 
He had a game to play with the calendar 
about “today,” “tomorrow,” and “‘yester- 
day,” and how the days add up to weeks 
and then to months. He drew a picture of 
the sun on “today” if it was a pleasant day 
or of raindrops when it rained. He learned 
the holidays by putting pictures on their 
places in the calendar. He learned to ask 
for things he wanted at the table; he knew 
the names of the vegetables, meats, and 
fruits. It was great fun for him to make 
charts and scrap-books from the pictures of 
animals, flowers, and other things he cut 
out of magazines and catalogues. 


Oo 


HEN he was nine he could read simple 

\ \ stories, tell of things he had seen, ask 

for what he wanted, count, and understand 
simple arithmetic problems. He was alert 
and ready to study history, geography, and 
other topics. At first the teacher made his- 
tory books, in language he could understand, 
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about the principle facts of American his- 
tory. After that he was able to use the regu- 
lar first history book. They used the same 
method in studying geography. First he 
learned who sat in front of, behind, and 
alongside of him. He drew a map of the 
classroom, of the school building and its 
rooms, of the campus, and then of the city. 
He learned directions and locations. After 
this he was ready for the school geography, 
but he had much to learn of language as he 
studied the geography lessons. 

He had a language book starting with 
simple stories with language drills on verb 
conjugations and elliptical sentences and 
ending with stories illustrating difficult lan- 
guage formations. The teacher had many 
pictures of different scenes which he had to 
describe or write an imaginary story about. 
Writing news items in his daily journal also 
improved his language ability. Thus George 
continued, with an alertness equal that of 
any boy his age, to express 


language in his text-book. 

He was also fond of 
rhythm work. He called it 
singing, but it really was 
keeping the rhythm of the 
tuneand not the tone. Even 
when he was three he liked 
to feel the vibration as the 
teacher played the piano. 
Soon he learned to detect a 
difference in these vibra- 
tions. Without looking he 
knew their place on the key- 
board. He could recognize 
the number of chords 
played. He mimicked slow 
playing, soft playing, or 
fast playing by skipping, 
fying, or running. The 
deep tones meant the 
giant’s walk. He learned 
to accent his words from 
piano chord combinations, 
and then he did phrasing 
and nursery rhymes. 
George was gifted with the 
love of song; he felt 
thythm in his whole body. 
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With his eyes closed he could tell by touch 
which one of a group of songs the teacher 
was playing. Sometimes he felt this vibration 
on the floor and could pick out the song. He 
became the leader of a toy symphony orches- 
tra. This rhythm work made George’s speech 
more fluent and less mechanical than that of 
a deaf child who does not have such train- 


ing. Oo 


EORGE is now specializing in printing 
G: a means of future support. He will 
carry on his work through college, and al- 
though born deaf he will overcome his 
handicap and develop into a boy whose par- 
ents will be proud of him. 

Everyone should know that a normal deaf 
child has possibilities which are, nearly as 
great as those of any other child. Even 
though one approach to his intelligence is 
closed there are other roads, through faith 
and sight, which may be opened. 





© Eric Stuhlberg 
Learning to Tie Her Own Bib, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 
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The Farm Home 


By Loutsre STANLEY 





A New England 


when the agricultural situation is being 

discussed, there should be special atten- 
tion given to the farm home. A shifting 
rural population has been suggested as one 
of the causes and one of the results of the 
farm problem. Better returns from the farm 
business and a high standard of living must 
be reflected in better rural homes. Too 
often rural homes have just afforded shelter 
—not always sufficient of that. If the farm 
business is to be stable, it must support a 
home that can be a background for a satis- 
fying, happy, rural home life. What are 
some of the things which should be thought 
of in planning these homes which unques- 
tionably the improved farm situation is 
going to bring—not always new homes, but 
improved homes in every case? 

There has been too much tendency to 
look at the returns from country life in 
terms of urban standards and ideals, and 
false values have been attached to these 
rather than to stress the real values of coun- 
try life. Secretary Wallace expressed this in 
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I: seems especially desirable that now, 


Farm House 


his statement: “Too many people assume 
that civilization and urbanization are the 


_same.” This domination of city standards 


has made it more difficult for the rural fam- 
ily to obtain house designs and furnishings 
adapted to their needs. The largest buying 
power has been centered in the city and 
urban needs have set the standards for 
things produced. They have dominated 
rural architecture, house plans, equipment 
and furnishings. 

In a program for the development of the 
rural home, the first need is really better 
thought-out farm plans, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that agriculture is a method 
of living as well as a business. A plan that 
makes the most of the natural beauty and 
contributes most to the esthetic as well as 
the physical development of the family is 
desired. 

The farm hone must be planned as a 
part of the 1armstead. After all the farm 
buildings have been located, in some cases 
even constructed, there is not much choice 
as to where the house is to be placed. The 
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convenience of the house must be considered 
with reference to them. At the same time 
they should be as far away as possible to 
avoid certain nuisances. The distance will 
vary with the climatic conditions. New Eng- 
land winters, with deep snows, developed 
the barn as one of a succession of outbuild- 
ings connected with the house, making the 
care of the animals in winter easier. At the 
same time the summer climate is such that 
it never proves especially objectionable. 
Milder climates, with hot seasons, make 
separation of outhouses desirable, and 
special precautions to 
prevent flies and 
odors. 

The public road- 
way furnishes access 
and is a point of con- 
tact with the outside 
world. The house 
must be located in 
reference to it. One 
entrance should be 
convenient to the 
public road, but it is 
equally important 
that there should be 
access to the out- 
buildings. Many 
women like to have 
the workshop por- 
tion, where they are 
going to spend the 
most of their time 
(unfortunately this 
is in too many cases 
the kitchen), toward the main road so that 
they can see what is going on. 

We must also consider in locating the 
house: the prevailing winds for coolness in 
summer and warmth in winter; the sun- 
shine which we want in winter and can do 


without in summer; not too much shade, 


but trees rightly situated for just the needed 
amount of shade in summer; porches, con- 
sidered not only from the point of view of 
comfort and use, but balancing this against 
the care required and possible shading of the 
rooms and cutting off desirable sunlight. 

The house itself should be artistic, con- 
venient, and healthful. Beauty in design is 
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Photo by D. Warren Boyer; Westport, Conn. 
A Farm in Western Connecticut 


not a matter of construction cost, but fore- 
thought in planning. Good planning does 
cost, but usually pays in the end. The Archi- 
tects’ Small House has shown it can be done 
for the small city home, and a similar ser- 
vice is needed for the rural home, making 
available at small sums houses with satis- 
fying exteriors and comfortable, livable, 
convenient interiors. 

Water, central heating, electric light and 
power contribute to comfort, convenience, 
and health. It is hard to state the order in 
which they are desired. All three are com- 
ing fast, making 
it easier to keep both 
men and women on 
the farm. 

Water probably 
comes first, sufficient 
in amount, soft for 
washing, piped into 
the kitchen, the barn, 
and the dairy. The 
bathroom comes 
next, and if many 
men are employed, 
a washroom for them 
with a shower, ac- 
cessible from the out- 
side. In these days 
when industry rec- 
ommends available 
showers for certain 
occupations, surely 
our farm men have 
a right to demand the 
same after the day in 
the field. If installed when the house is built 
there is little extra cost. 

Houses centrally heated are a comfort 
and a convenience. From the point of view 
of economy these installations must be con- 
sidered not only from the point of view of 
initial cost, but also cost of upkeep. Better 
insulated homes are needed, both for 
cheaper heating and for better cooling in 
summer. 

Electricity means lights, a convenience 
accepted without thought unless you have 
had the experience of keeping the oil lamps 
in order. It also means opening up longer 
hours of evening recreation for the family, 
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reading, games, and sewing, some of which 
could never be conveniently done around 
the old-fashioned oil lamp with all the 
poetry and romance we have attached to it. 

Electricity also means power. This offers 
much aid to the housewife if carefully se- 
lected. Electrical equipment does not run 
itself, and in selecting it we must think in 
terms of cost and care and whether or not 
the work it does could be better done by 
outside agencies. The rural home does not 
have to be self-sufficient, and in our pro- 
gram for making it more worthwhile the 
possible development of community agen- 
cies should be kept in mind. 

Also, we are coming more and more to 
realize that architects need help in planning 
the work portions of the house and those 
parts which determine convenience and ease 
of care. This is especially important in rural 
housing, where the work portions assume a 
larger proportion than they do in the urban 
home. The rural kitchen is larger, for more 
food must be prepared, but should be no 
less convenient. The rural housewife has 
fewer opportunities to purchase ready pre- 
pared food, and she has larger families and 


more help to cook for. All this indicates a 
need for a convenient kitchen. 

If the laundry must be done at home 
there should be convenient equipment for 
this. Some attention, however, should be 
paid to the possibility of having the laundry 
taken care of by cooperative community 
groups, that is, sent and delivered in the 
same way the cream is handled by the cen- 
tral creamery. If much sewing is done there 
should be some provision for doing it, 
either in a separate room or in a portion of 
a bedroom where the work can be left un- 
disturbed. 

Bedrooms are more individual—both a 
refuge and a responsibility. They are more 
than places just to sleep in. They are cen- 
ters of individual recreation. Special atten- 
tion is being given to clothes closets and 
their arrangement. The members of the 
rural family are as well dressed as their 
city neighbors, and they want their clothes 
kept in just as good condition. Upstairs 
must also supply storage places for linen; 
and a cedar closet for the woolens over sum- 
mer is a help to the housewife. 





A Picturesque Farm Home in Maryland 
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The parlor is gone. The living-room is 
the center of family life, with its large, open 
fireplace supplied with wood from the farm. 
This must provide opportunity for family 
recreation—a place where all can come to- 
gether for conference, sociability, and rec- 
reation. 

Rural homes are not so different after all, 
but are just thought through as any home 
must be, in terms of the family needs, and 
the family needs are somewhat different in 
the country from what they are in town. A 
study recently made in- 
dicated that rural families 


carpet which more nearly approaches the 
finished floor—linoleum. 

The washroom was listed by most as a 
requirement. It is not only convenient and 
a comfort for the men, but keeps out of the 
house much mud and dust. 

The required kitchen is smaller, and the 
other activities, such as laundry work and 
care of milk, are provided for elsewhere. 
There may be a place in the corner for eat- 
ing, depending upon the size of the house 
and the habits of the family. A screened 

porch is indicated by most 





wish specifically the fol- 
lowing things: 

A house not too large 
—just enough for the 
family with a little extra 
space for company, but 
not the old-fashioned 
farmhouse with much ex- 
cess space to be cared for. 
There is little preference 
as to one or two stories. 
That probably depends 
upon the number of 
rooms. Six rooms or 
under, in the country 
where land is not at a 
premium, can be built to 
better advantage on one 
floor than on two. 

There is little preference as to building 
material, each person probably indicating 
the one to which he is most accustomed. 
Here study is needed. There must be new 
materials, better adapted to our purposes 
than those now used. Especially in the coun- 
try fire-proof construction is important. 

Hardwood floors have come, and are 
going, in both cases for the same reason, 
ease of care. The hardwood floor was easier 
to care for than the old carpet with a 
broom. The vacuum cleaner is bringing 
back the carpet, or that modification of the 








as being desirable. Glassed 
in winter, it provides dur- 
ing both seasons for many 
household activities. If 
wood or coal is used, room 
in the kitchen for an oil 
stove is desired, or a sum- 
mer kitchen. Most of 
these homes do want a 
dining-room. If the din- 
ing-room and living-room 
can be thrown together, it 
is more satisfactory for 
entertaining. Very few 
want front halls. It is just 
one more place to keep 
clean and the front door 
is little used insome of the 
farm homes. Sleeping 
porches depend on the 
climate, but few seem tocare for the sunroom, 
probably because they go outside for the sun. 
Finally, through it all, the esthetic de- 
tails must be kept in mind. Home surround- 
ings should be beautiful as well as useful. 
Convenience adds to beauty. Beauty also 
depends upon proper attention to line and 
structural detail. The most beautiful things 
are those which are not added to, but in 
which beauty is inherent. Beauty can be 
secured in small as well as in large houses, 
and one of the aims of better home demon- 
strations is to show how this can be done. 


Peggy had been to the circus and mother thought to impress a lesson. 
“When dogs and ponies and monkeys obey so well, don’t you think a little girl ought 


to obey even more quickly?” she asked. 


“Yes, mummy,” was the instant reply, “and I would if I had been as well trained 


as they have.” 
October, 1929 
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Five ‘Dollars 


By KATHERINE COWIN 


ETTY spread the new five-dollar bill 

out on her knee and folded it up again, 

as from her chair she watched Jack 
setting his new tie in front of her mirror. 
He was fingering it clumsily and gazing at 
himself critically with the same eyes which 
last year had not been able to tell one neck- 
tie from another. 

“That’s a pretty tie, Jack,” she said, 
“and it looks well with those socks—just 
the same shade of blue.” 

“Not so bad,” he agreed, looking pleased. 
“Well, I must get going.” 

“Here’s something for you,” said his 
mother, smilingly showing him the folded 
bill. “This is a very special piece of money. 
It’s not to be spent, but to be put in your 
wallet and kept just for emergencies.” 

“You know, Jack,” she said as she 
handed it to him, looking up from her low 
chair, “taking a girl out is a great respon- 
sibility. You must see that she gets home 
safely and at the proper time, for her fam- 
ily have trusted you to take good care of 
her. So a man (she smiled to herself at the 
word) must be ready for any emergency.” 

Jack took the money and thoughtfully 
stowed it away in his new bill fold. 

“Say, that’s a good idea, Maw,” he said 
grinning because that name always teased 
her. “I won’t spend it, don’t worry. I’ve 
plenty for the tickets and the eats, but noth- 
ing to spare. Bye; thanks, a lot.” 

“T’'ll look for you about ten-thirty. | 
hope | the show will be as good as they say 
it is.” Betty’s eyes, as well as her voice, fol- 
lowed him down the hall. How young he 
looked to be taking a girl out! She was 
filled with misgivings. Would he know the 
right thing to do? Had she done all that 
she might to prepare him for this time? 
Had she taught him sternly enough so that 
he would not falter? With a sigh she went 
to join father in the living-room. 
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‘“Hasn’t that boy come in yet?” said 
father, laying down his paper. “I’ve got to 
get to bed. Hard day tomorrow. Are you 
going to wait up for him?” 

“Yes, I think I will,” said Betty placidly, 
but two little wrinkles showed between her 
eyes. “He'll be in soon now.” 

She put down her sewing while father 
made the customary round of doors and 
windows, seeing that all was secure for the 
night. Then, taking up her work again, she 
began to put in stitches quickly. It was half 
past ten already, and although she was de- 
termined not to watch the clock, she knew 
that the minutes were ticking swiftly 
around to ten forty-five, to eleven, to eleven- 
fifteen. 

She got up and looked out of the win- 
dow. “A watched pot never boils,” she 
thought. “I mustn’t worry.” Yet all she 
had ever heard of parked cars after the 
movies, and of joy rides and even pocket 
flasks, came crowding into her mind. 

“There’s no reason why your son 
shouldn’t do these things when others do 
them. Why should he be different?” the lit- 
tle worry demon whispered in her ear. 
“You think he’s straight and sensible, but 
that’s what all the mothers think about 
their boys. How do you know? Even if he 
is steady, others are with him and may lead 
him into some folly. And, of course, there 
may be arrests for speeding, or new traffic 
regulations. And accidents. Even the most 
careful drivers have serious accidents.” 
Betty put her hands over her ears. 


Eleven-thirty! She was thankful that 
father had gone to bed and did not know 
the time. She would not be able to bear it 
if he should come down and storm about. 

Quarter of twelve—and the sound of 
wheels slowing down at the driveway. 
Well, at least he was alive and the car able 
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to run. That was something. She heard the 
slam of the garage doors and tried to com- 
pose herself. She must not flutter at him 
like an excited old hen. If she flew at him 
he would close up like a clam and she might 
never know what had happened. He was 
like that. She must not let him think she 
had doubted him. She would be calm and 
not scold. 

The door opened and in walked Jack. 
Mother-like she quickly looked for signs 
which would tell her more than words, and 
breathed a sigh of relief when she saw a 
dirty face and an expression of deep dis- 
gust below a tousled head of hair. 

“Well, we’ve had a night of it. What 
time is it?” 

“Ten minutes of twelve,” said his mother 
coolly. “Where in the world have you 
been ?”” 

Jack dropped down on the edge of a 
chair and set his hat on one knee. 

“T’'ll tell you. I picked up Jim and then 
we drove around to get Alice and Barbara. 
We got to the show on time and | found 
a good place to park on that little side street 
I was telling you about the other day. The 
show was great.” Jack’s face lighted up for 
the moment. “Then we stopped at the 
Sugar Bowl for eats and that was all right. 
But when we came out to get in the car the 
back tire was as flat as a pancake.” The 
deep voice struck a tragic note. 

“Can you beat that for luck? I was 
stumped for a minute. It was late and be- 
ginning to rain, and I had heard Barbara’s 
father tell her to be home right on time. 
He looked as if he meant it, and I remem- 
bered what you said. So I proposed we just 
get a taxi. Jim stayed with the girls while 
I ran to get it. It cost us a buck to take 
the girls home and get back to the car. Gee 
whiz, Maw, I was never so thankful for 
anything in my life as for that good old 
five-spot. And what a time we had wrestling 
with that old tire—thought we'd never get 
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it done. Do you think these spots’ll ever 
come off my trou?” looking ruefully at sev- 
eral black smudges near his knee. 

“Yes, a little cleaning fluid will take 
them off I guess. But don’t touch a thing 
until you wash your hands, Jack. They’re 
terrible. I’m glad you got the girls home on 
time. That was the main thing. Mr. Black 
won’t mind now if Barbara wants to go 
with you again some time. Now get to bed 
quickly. It’s after midnight.” 





“Gee, | Hated to Spend That Dough!” 


“Gee, I hated to spend that dough.” 
Jack’s voice floated in from the hall as he 
put up his hat and coat. “Taking girls out 
is a real job. When Jim pays me back his 
share on Monday believe me I’m goin’ to 
put that good old fiver back intact.” 

Feeling like a mountaineer who has suc- 
cessfully scaled the face of a cliff and stops 
to draw breath before taking the next one, 
Betty climbed thankfully up to bed. 
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HERE are two recent discoveries in the 

field of education. The parent who has 

heen viewed historically as an owner, 
economically as a provider, politically as a 
guardian and religiously as a guide, has now 
emerged as an educator. To be discovered 
as an educator is a rather baffling experience, 
especially if alongside is the revelation that in 
all one’s school experience there is little or 
nothing to prepare one for this important 
function. The parent is an_ educator 
whether he wills to be one or not, for the 
child’s weal or woe, as the records of both 
adult and child maladjustments testify. The 
school might be equally perturbed to be dis- 
covered as an educational agency which has 
failed to educate for that experience in life 
which is prized above all others. These two 
discoveries have brought about a new division 
of adult education known as training for 
parenthood, which is an experience both on 
the job and for the job. 

Parent education is concerned first of all 
with helping the parent to become a satis- 
factory person and to develop not only a 
willingness to keep up with the times but 
techniques for doing so. 

In the days when science and invention 
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What ts 


By FLtora M. THurston 


Owing to the illness of the author who is to 
write the next article in The Child’s Bill of 
Rights series, the Fifth Right will appear in the 
November issue of CHILD WELFARE. For this 
month’s issue the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation has contributed an article by Flora M. 
Thurston which appeared in the Child Health 
Bulletin and is most timely as our study groups 
begin their work for the year. 


developed so slowly that the environment of 
one generation was about the same as that of 
the ones before it, parents and children 
needed to adjust to little except the changes 
in each other; but when social change be- 
came more rapid, due to an unheard of ac- 
celeration of scientific knowledge and in- 
ventive genius, adjustments became com- 
plicated and difficult. The changes which 
heretofore took a generation to accomplish 
are now telescoped into a few years. Imagine 
the adjustment problem of an individual who 
may retain the culture of a foreign country, 
the religion of his ancestors, the moral stan- 
dards of his parents, the educational practices 
of his youth, and pursue the vocation of a 
radio expert! For such a person to be the 
father of a child to whom none of these ex- 
cept the radio is a reality, is to present a chal- 
lenge to parent education which is unequalled 
by any educational undertaking. Added to 
this picture may be a similarly uneven de- 
velopment of personality in the mother, 
which further complicates the family problem. 

In families of the foreign born the con- 
flict between the older and younger genera- 
ations may be the result of trying to force 
the children to adopt the standards of a 
country unknown to them. The child must 
choose or lose his independence. Parental 
domination is thrown aside, turmoil and dis- 
ruption are the result. 


HE problems of parental responsibility 
Bee. not confined to the realm of culture 
conflicts. Even the best adjusted father and 
mother have the task of the physical care of 
their children. They find themselves faced 
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Parent Education2 


with the feeding of. the rapidly growing in- 
fant and toddler, the protection against 
childhood diseases, the need for regular 
medical care and the difficulty of providing 
suitable playgrounds and play equipment. 
They may arrive at parenthood with little 
or no understanding of the importance of 
physical development and meager ability to 
meet even the simplest physical wants. If 
parent education undertook this field alone it 
would satisfy one of the first and most urgent 
needs of parents. 

A parent’s problems are not all on the 
physical side even at the beginning. The 
development of the baby’s personality, which 
is evident during its first week, is a con- 
stant challenge to wise guidance. The parent 
who victimizes his child in his effort to ex- 
press passion for power, the one who seeks 
the realization of his own thwarted child- 
hood through his offspring, the parent who 
“spoils” his child by overprotecting him 
from the real experiences of life, as well as 
the father and mother who are making a 
fair success of their parenthood, are all pro- 
spective pupils of the parent educator. 


the care of the child is the satisfactory 
adjustment of the parents to each other and 
to their children. Parents inevitably set their 
children’s attitudes either for or against the 
experience of parenthood by the example they 
set. One of the most potent, although not al- 
ways the most satisfactory, means of parent 
education is that to which every child 
exposed when he lives in a family group. 
Aside from this, what the parents are able 
to achieve in family life in terms of har- 
monious relationships or their opposite has a 
profound effect upon the child. The most 
satisfactory environment for a child’s de- 
velopment is an atmosphere of security, free- 
dom, and the wholesome give and take of 
opinion and experience. If the parents can- 
not achieve a common philosophy for their 
relationship, and if conflicts that arise are 
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he equal importance in family life to 


destructive rather than productive of greater 
freedom and satisfaction, a child’s back- 
ground of emotional stability is always on the 
verge of collapse. If, however, there is a 
unity of the parents in their point of view 
and procedures, but the child is given no 
share in their formulation and not permitted 
to adjust them to his needs, a sense of bondage 
results and the child if he has any stuff in 
him revolts. 

There is no part of the child’s nature or his 
environment which is not important to the 
parent educator. Likewise there is no signifi- 
cant experience and no trait of character in 
the parent which does not have its effect upon 
family life. Therefore, the whole child and 
the whole parent and the situations which 
their associations produce are the concern of 
parent education. 


F we assume that parents need education 
for parenthood, what about the education 
of all the other adults who bear similar 
relationships to children? Shall all the aunts 





Edward Bollinger, Kingman, Arizona, Son of 
Mrs. E. Elmo Bollinger, Secretary, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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and uncles, grandparents and adult neighbors 
regardless of whether they are parents or 
not be taught how to behave toward chil- 
dren? Do the grown-ups who chuck children 
under the chin, bounce them in the air and 
utilize other illegitimate means of demand- 
ing attention from them need enlightenment 
quite as much as the father or mother who ex- 
ploits the child in other ways? A child’s kin 
may not be the worst offenders. The phy- 
sician who holds him tightly when he 
screams with pain after he has been told that 
it wouldn’t hurt, the nurse who threatens 
him into docile be- 


programs of all sorts has parental education 
at least as an incidental aim, while the vari- 
ous educational agencies and institutions pro- 
moting this type of work have courses 
and discussion projects directed definitely 
toward this end. There is considerable work 
in elementary and high schools and in con- 
tinuation and vocational classes in child care 
and family relationships which is planned 
with the hope that it will function effectively 
when parenthood is at hand. Most successful 
of all are the efforts to teach children, both 
boys and girls, to live satisfactorily in their 

family situations while 





havior, or the bully who 
teases him are all of- 
fenders of the first order } 
against a_ satisfactory 
adult-child relationship. 

The parental func- 
tion which is the expres- 
sion of a social obliga- 
tion on the part of per- 
sons who are biologi- 
cally related to children || 


extends beyond this re- i 








“To be discovered as an edu- 
cator is a rather baffling experi- 
ence, especially if alongside is 
the revelation that in all one’s 
experience there is little or noth- 
ing to prepare one for this im- 
portant function. 

“The school might be equally 
perturbed to be discovered as an 
educational agency which has 
failed to educate for that ex- 
perience in life which is prized 
above all others.” 


they are attending 
school. 


HE personnel of 

parent education is 
almost as varied as the 
organizations engaged 
in it. Few of the leaders 
have been trained defi- 
nitely for service as par- 
ent educators, but many 
rae | of them are specialists 








lationship to all adults 

who have contact with children. Collectively 
children are the concern of the whole commu- 
nity and individually they are due as much 
understanding and respect as is any adult. 


LTHOUGH parent education as such is a 
new division of adult education, it has 
been carried on under other titles and by 
many kinds of workers for a number of 
' years. When the idea of education for 
parenthood became formulated only a short 
time ago, specialists in a dozen or more lines 
of work became conscious of the fact that 
they were educating parents. And so they 
were. Physicians, dentists, nurses, social 
workers, home economics teachers, extension 
workers, child study leaders, visiting teach- 
ers and child guidance consultants were en- 
gaged in giving advice and service to parents 
and in teaching them the subject matter of 
homemaking and child care. Some of this 
teaching went on in private offices through 
individual consultations and some was done 
in college classes and organized lay groups. 
The work of health centers and health 
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in child development, 

psychology, education or some other allied 
field. Too often the experience of being a 
parent has been considered sufficient train- 
ing for teaching other parents, and since in 
many cases this type of service has grown 
up spontaneously and without the sponsor- 
ship of professional groups, it has had little 
opportunity to be tested by professional 
standards. With a more widespread under- 
standing of the possibilities of professional 
and lay cooperation on parent education pro- 
grams, leadership will tend to assume the 
functions which its qualifications justify. 

All this is the barest beginning of a highly 
complex and significant phase of adult learn- 
ing. The eagerness of parents for more’ 
knowledge and better methods of develop- 
ing both themselves and their children as ef- 
fective family members provides a motive 
force which is unique. Specialists are con- 
scious of their lack of techniques in the ways 
of teaching adults. 

The scholar and the parent have much to 
learn from each other and together they offer 
the possibilities of an alluring future. 
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A Jurist Looks at 
the Movies 


By Henry MEADE 
Juvenile Judge 


OO many parents are perpetually on 

the go or craving amusement outside 

the home. The child is a perfect reflec- 
tion of his parents. Our present day youth 
is living in a world of dizzy speed, and if the 
examples set by the parents are none too 
steady, it is easy for the child to follow in 
their footsteps. 

The world of today is different from yes- 
terday; so is the youth of today different. 
The youth is the product of the age in which 
he lives. If our parents, teachers, and 
preachers are better today than yesterday, 
then the youth of today will be better. ‘There 
is a saying, ““The fruit does not fall far from 
the tree.” You never get too old to mend 
your ways, if your ways are ruining your 
child. 

Personally I am satisfied that both the 
youth and the parent are better today than 
yesterday. But, considering the speed with 


which we are traveling, it is imperative that 


parents become more skillful in the directing 
of the home and the youth. It is agreed that 
the future standard of the citizen of tomor- 
row depends upon the home training of to- 
day and also upon the trainers as well. 

Home training covers a wide territory. Is 
it worth while to train children in the home 
to respect each other and fear God, while 
permitting the child to read the damnable 
literature of the day? What can we expect 
of home training, even it be of the best, if 
children are permitted to attend movie thea- 
ters where sex appeal is uppermost? Why 
teach them the good old songs and hymns 
our fathers and mothers loved, and then al- 
low them to sing the degenerate, suggestive 
songs of today? 

The mind of the child is as clay in the 
hands of the potter. The makers of sex ap- 
peal pictures, vicious books and lustful songs 
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know it and lose no opportunity to debase 
childhood. 

The movie picture is here and it is here 
to stay and is contributing to society some 
valuable information and amusement. But 
as long as sex appeal and barroom pictures 
will draw a full house night after night, just 
so long will these pictures be made. I am sur- 
prised that any Censor Board ever passed 
such a picture as I have recently seen. 
This picture rewards outlawry, debases our 
soldier boys and insults womankind. It has 
a low type of sex appeal. It is a shame that 
youth should be shown such a picture. It is 
disgusting to see hundreds of fathers and 
mothers and their daughters attending this 
show. 

Some minds believe that a picture must be 
vulgar in order to be “funny.” This is a mis- 
take. Some of our finest pictures and some 
of our finest expressions of thought portray 
wisdom, instruction, wit and humor with- 
out the least taint of vulgarity. I believe that 
this is a matter that parent-teacher associa- 
tions of the state and nation should consider. 
—Parent Teacher Bulletin, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 





I Get Away 


By Grapy “DULUTH” 


When Jimmie’s bad and raising Cain, 
And driving mother most insane, 

I always try to get away 

Before his mother turns to say: 

“For Heaven’s sake make him behave.” 
I hate this looking stern and grave 
And placing Jimmie o’er my knee, 

For bringing back my youth to me. 


When Susan shrieks and bites and kicks, 
And looks around for stones and sticks, 
Although her mother seems to know 
What makes this lady child act so, 

I ne’er inquire—but get away, 

Before her mother turns to say: 

“I do declare there are times when 
That child’s her daddy o’er again.” 
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The Wise Use of Leisure 


Contributions to this department will be made by the chairmen of the following committees 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Art, Drama, Pageantry, Music, Reading 
and Recreation. 


Playground 


Layout and 


Equipment 


By J. W. Faust 


Of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Recreation of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE major objective for the Recrea- 

tion Committee for this year is the 

beautification, equipment of and lead- 
ership for school grounds as playgrounds 
for after-school, holiday, and summer play. 
It seemed, therefore, that it would be help- 
ful to give at this time some suggestions on 
playground layout and equipment. 

Many elements enter into the problems 
of playground equipment and management, 
but the one thing essential to a successful 
playground is a good play leader. An active, 
enthusiastic leader can make a playground 
without equipment many times as attractive 
as one having costly equipment and no 
leader or a poor one. 

Some of the things involved in the lay- 
ing out and equipment of a playground are 
the following: 


Location and Size 


The playground should be located as near 
as possible to the center of the child popula- 
tion it is to serve, where children may reach 
it without crossing railroad tracks or a main 
thoroughfare. 4s a rule the best site is adja- 
cent to a grade-school building. The exact 
location is usually determined by the land 
available at a reasonable cost. The maxi- 
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mum effective radius of a playground is 
one-half mile, and no child should be 
obliged to go a greater distance to reach 
one. In general, an acre will care for from 
two hundred to three hundred children at 
a time. Three or four acres is the minimum 
size from the standpoint of providing eco- 
nomical management and the needed facili- 
ties for the valuable and desired team 
games. 


Beautif ying of Grounds 


A playground should be as attractive and 
beautiful as possible. Grass plots and shrubs 
along the borders and in corners are very 
desirable. Playgrounds should have some 
shade and trees may be planted along border 
fences or near the apparatus area. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that landscap- 
ing must not interfere with play areas. 
Children’s gardens may be provided if suffi- 
cient space is available. 


Fencing 


Fencing is a necessity on most play- 
grounds. It reduces problems of discipline, 
prevents accidents caused by children run- 
ning into the street, and safeguards the 
grounds and apparatus. It also gives indi- 
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Starting to Beautify School Grounds 


viduality to the playground. It is well to 
have the fence set a few feet back from the 
sidewalk and to plant shrubs and vines 
along the border outside the fence. ‘This 
sort of treatment helps to make the play- 
ground an asset to the neighborhood rather 
than a liability. 


Surfacing 

The playground surface should be as 
even and smooth as possible, but not so hard 
as to injure children who may fall. On the 
other hand, it should not be so soft that the 
feet of the children will leave holes in it. 
Grass makes the most desirable surfacing, 
but it is not often practicable on intensively 
used play areas. It should be used, however, 
on the sections devoted to major games and 
sports. Cinders, thoroughly rolled make a 
good subsurface with a topping of loam, 
limestone screenings, or torpedo sand. 
Drainage, which is essential to a good sur- 
face, should be provided for. 

In planning for surfacing, it should be 
borne in mind that a surface which is suit- 
able for one locality because of soil condi- 
tions may not be practicable in another sec- 
tion of the country. 
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Divisions of the Playground 


lt is advisable to divide the playground 
into several sections in order to provide for 
the various age groups, and also for the 
special uses which it is intended to serve. 
If children of pre-school age are to use the 
playground, a small section should be pro- 
vided for them. A space may be set aside 
for the boys and girls from 5 or 6 years of 
age to 10 or 11, and here most of the appa- 
ratus will be placed. Separate areas should 
be provided for the boys over 11 years of 
age and for the girls of the same age. A 
shaded area near the shelter is often set 
aside for handcraft and quiet games. The 
various sections may be separated by hedges, 
fences, trees, or paths. 


The Little Children’s Playground 


The little children’s section should be in 
a secluded corner near the entrance and not 
far from the shelter. The equipment gen- 
erally consists of scup and chair swings, low 
teeters or see-saws, kindergarten slide, low 
swings, and sand box. A small platform 
with large building blocks which may ‘also 
be used in connection with the sand boxes 
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Six _— After Starting 


has great value. It is best to have the sand 
boxes in the shade, under a tree or along- 
side a building, although it is desirable for 
sanitary reasons that the sun should reach 
the sand part of the day. If there are no 
trees, a pergola or canvas awnings may be 
erected to provide shade for the sand boxes 
and platform. Benches may well be pro- 
vided for the mothers who come to the play- 
ground with their children. 


Play Area for Boys and Girls 


In the play area for boys and girls the 
apparatus usually consists of swings, slides, 
horizontal ladders, see-saws, giant strides, 
and traveling rings. The junglegym is some- 
times-installed and is valuable especially if 
the number of children using the play- 
ground is large. A wading pool is an im- 
portant part of the equipment and may be 
placed in this area. Swing frames, which 
should not be more than twelve feet high, 
are best placed parallel to the fence or in 
a secluded corner. Sometimes the swings are 
enclosed by a low fence or railing to pre- 
vent accidents to the children playing games. 
Giant strides and other apparatus should be 
arranged along the border or at one end of 
the playground so as to occupy as little 
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space as possible. The young children need 
space for their simple running circle and 
group games, and this will be provided near 
the apparatus. 


Area for Older Girls 


Little apparatus will be needed in this 
area, as the older girls are primarily inter- 
ested in various types of play activities. A 
balancing beam is an excellent piece of ap- 
paratus for this section. Most of the area 
should be level and devoted to organized 
games and sports such as playground ball, 
soccer, field hockey, volley ball, croquet, and 
paddle tennis. A platform or specially sur- 
faced area for folk-dancing may well be 
provided, and a simple stage for producing 
plays. Jumping pits are a valuable feature. 
Benches should be placed near the various 
game courts. 


Area for Older Boys 


As in the case of the older girls’ area, 
this will be used largely for organized 
games and sports, such as volley ball, basket- 
ball, playground ball, horseshoes and paddle 
tennis. If space permits, area for baseball, 
speedball, and modified forms of soccer and 
football will be provided. A few forms of 
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gymnastic apparatus, such as the horizon- 
tal bar and flying rings may be installed. 
Jumping pits and a straightaway track for 
dashes are valuable features. 

All game areas such as volley ball and 
tennis courts and football fields where the 
play is lengthwise of the court should be laid 
out in the general direction north and south, 
so that the sun will not bother the players. 
Game areas should also be placed so batted 
balls will not interfere with children using 
other parts of the playground. If play space 
is limited, it may be desirable to erect re- 
movable posts in order that the same spaces 
may be used for more than one sport at dif- 
ferent times, or the same area may be used 
alternately by the older boys and girls. If 
space permits, one or more tennis courts, to 
be used in common by both boys and girls, 
are a valuable addition to the facilities. 


The Playground Building 


A simple playground building is essen- 
tial unless facilities in a nearby school build- 
ing are available. The simplest type of struc- 
ture contains toilets for both sexes, an office 
and storeroom, and either an open porch or 
shelter room, for use in case of storm. More 
expensive buildings provide club and play 
rooms, dressing rooms and showers, and 


sometimes a gymnasium or auditorium. The 
office should be so arranged that a director 
whose duties call him to the office may still 
keep an eye on the playground. The build- 
ing should be near the entrance and readily 
available from the sections used by the 
smaller children. It is desirable to plant 
shrubs and vines around it, and a drinking 
fountain and flagpole, which are important 
items of playground equipment, may be 
placed nearby. The porch of the building 
may be used for quiet games, story telling 
and handcraft activities, or benches and 
tables may be placed in a shady section of 
the playground nearby. If funds are avail- 
able for a swimming pool, the playground 
building may provide the necessary bath- 
house facilities. 


Supplies 


Although apparatus appeals strongly to 
the younger children, organized games and 
activities are the greatest factor in drawing 
older boys and girls to the playground. Con- 
sequently it is important to provide an 
ample supply of game materials, such as 
bats, balls, mets, bases, and bean bags, as 
well as a whistle, lacing needle, inflator, and 
similar supplies. Handcraft materials are 
also needed, and the tools used in various 
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handcraft projects. Money spent for sup- 
plies is likely to bring more enjoyment to a 
greater number than if spent for playground 
apparatus. 


General Observations 


It is not essential for the conduct of a 
successful playground -that all the equip- 
ment enumerated above be provided. A 
ground located with reference to the needs 
of the neighborhood, properly fenced, 
graded, and surfaced so as to avoid mud 
after rain, with comfort facilities, game 
supplies, a minimum amount of apparatus, 
good play space, and a trained play leader 
has the essentials for a successful play- 
ground. Additional apparatus may be added 
later as funds permit and needs become im- 
perative. In making the original plans for 
the ground, however, provision should be 
made for the location of additional appa- 
ratus. It should also be kept in mind that a 
playground, to give maximum amount of 
service, should be open evenings. For this 
reason it is desirable to arrange a system 
for lighting the playground and to provide 
facilities that appeal to grown-ups as well 
as to children. 

But Apove ALL, Seek Ye First Leap- 
ERSHIP! 


Sources of Information 


Detailed information regarding the lay- 
out and equipment of playgrounds, play- 
fields, and athletic fields is to be found in 
a book entitled, “Play Areas—Their De- 
sign and Equipment,” published by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue. Price, $2.50. 
This book, which is profusely illustrated by 
120 photographs, diagrams, and plans of 
play areas and facilities, is the most com- 
prehensive publication available on the sub- 
ject. Your public library should have it or 
secure it. 

The following are a number of other 
publications of value: 

“Preparation of School Grounds for 
Play Fields and Athletic Events.’ Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Physical Education Series No. 1. Bulletin 
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containing diagrams and directions for lay- 
ing out many types of play areas. Price, 
5 cents. 

“How to Construct a ‘Tennis Court.” 
Spalding Athletic Library. Published by 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
Rose Street, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

Equipment Catalogues. Catalogues, price 
lists, and other literature in reference to 
playground apparatus and equipment may 
be secured from the various manufacturers, 
a list of whom is available from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

“Playground Manual.” Bulletin 30 of 
the Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Contains plans and directions 
for making playground equipment. Price, 10 
cents. 

“School Grounds and Play.” By Henry 
S. Curtis. Bulletin 1921, No. 45, Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 5 cents. 

“Playground Surfacing.” P. R. A. A. 


Price, 5 cents. 





For 


STUDY COURSE LEADERS 
Outline Booklets 


Containing 
Questions Points to be studied 
References Pages to be assigned 


Based upon the following books by well-known 
authors: 


Training the Toddler 
By Elizabeth Cleveland. $2.00 


Parenthood and the Newer Psychology 
By Frank H. Richardson, M.D. $1.75 
The Training of Children in the 

Christian Family 
By Luther Allen Weigle. $1.50 
These very handy and very helpful book- 


lets are only 15 cents each if ordered singly— 
10 cents each if ordered in lots of five or more. 


Order from 


CHILD WELFARE 


5517 Germantown Avenue 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Some Books Came Alive 


The Come-Alive-Book 
Contest 


By PATTEN BEARD 


IKE Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Fourth of July, November 
Book Week casts its glamour far 
ahead, with anticipation of delicious new 
books and stories and wonderful new edi- 
tions of the old friends in bindings joyously 
fresh, illustrated with pictures that absorb 
us all, be we six or sixty. The new styles 
in books intrigue us, and as the time for the 
great national event draws on we become 
more and more interested to hang over book 
counters and to gaze in show windows of 
book stores. We hail the public library’s 
new display with a welcome that all the 
weeks’ anticipation has led to. 

As a writer of children’s books I felt the 
holiday spirit that pervades Good-Book 
Week, and bethought me of a plan whereby 
many children might get from the event 
additional interest in reading and in the 
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possession of good books. It was a Come- 
Alive-Book Contest that I mapped out in 
detail for this purpose. 

There have been many different kinds of 
contests for Good-Book Week—many ex- 
cellent ideas to call attention to its special 
importance in leading boys and girls to the 
educational and the cultural in reading as 
well as to the joy of absorbing story enter- 
tainment and possessing books and book- 
shelf. My contest I designed for public 
library use, and I offered it to a very wide- 
awake branch of the Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, Public Library that had connection 
with several important schools. 

For the starting of this contest I made 
a plan for illustrating the contents of any 
book desired by means of cardboard objects, 
figures, or story-plot backgrounds to be in- 
serted in the leaves of the books chosen, so 
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as to appear to come alive from the book 
pages. 

There was no idea of advertising—no 
printing. An elastic band bound the book 
leaves tight. Covers were to be left free. 
Then boys and girls were to insert any cut- 
out*figure, painted, crayoned, or drawn in 
pen and ink, into the book’s firmly held 
leaves so that balance, action, and propor- 
tion should lend their charm and lead any- 
one seeing the come-alive-book to wish to 
know more of its contents. 

The art teachers at the schools took my 
plan and rules, and told the boys and girls 
about it. At the library another come-alive- 
book was on display with the contest rules. 
Two weeks ahead of Good-Book Week our 
contest was announced. 


These were the rules: 


Any boy or girl may compete in this contest. 
Age is limited to eighteen. 


You are to try to make some book “come 
alive” by means of cardboard cut-out that illus- 
trates in some way its contents. Insert this into 
the leaves of your book, binding leaves tight 
with rubber-band. 


Bring your book to The South Branch Library 
where it will be displayed with all contest entries. 
Bring as many entries as you wish. 


On the back of each write the title of your 
entry, your own name, age, address. 


As the schools were occupied with project 
work of poster making for Armistice Day, 
the Come-Alive-Book Contest was made a 
voluntary project for out-of-school hours. 
Response to it indicated that boys and girls 
were truly interested, and that they enjoyed 
the fun of making books “come alive.” 

The librarian of the South Branch Li- 
brary set up the entries as they came in. 
They were arranged upon shelves of the 
library in order of arrival. And as they 
came in the librarian placed a duplicate of 
each book illustrated in a special place 
where other children might look at it and 
read its story when interested by a special 
book that had “come alive.” 

The contest grew slowly at first. But 
evidently boys and girls were taking their 
time and waiting for the last week to enter 
their come-alive books. Rapidly at the last 
the entries accumulated on the shelves of 
the library. 
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The majority of entries were from pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades. The con- 
test included the fifth and sixth grade, and 
from it came clever ideas. But it was the 
work of the older boys and girls that car- 
ried the contest most entertainingly through 
diverse methods of coming alive. 

It was a jolly affair. Though the library 
does not allow prize contests, I had ar- 
ranged with my publisher to give a number 
of books as merit rewards to start the book- 
shelves of such boys and girls as entered the 
most original and well-illustrated come- 
alive vooks. These were on display as books 
worthy to start a personal bookshelf. 

The boys’ and girls’ favorite illustrated 
book was “Treasure Island.” “Robin 
Hood” came next. “The Call of the Wild” 
followed. And among the girls ““The Old- 
Fashioned Girl” and “Rose in Bloom” com- 
peted for varied illustration. 

The merit rewards were won by three 
boys and one girl. (The larger number of 
entries came from boys of thirteen, four- 
teen, and fifteen.) The books that were re- 
warded with gifts from the publisher were: 
“Smoky ;” “Paul Bunyan, the Adirondack 
Guide;” “Dr. Doolittle;’ and “Boy 
Rangers.” 

Other books illustrated ran from “Bleak 
House” to “King of Bronchos;” though 
“About Harriet,” “Lonely Dog,” ‘Hans 
Brinker,” “Lad,” “Black Bruin,” “Arnold 
Adair,” “Black Arrow,” “The Wonderful 
Tree,” “Sir Galahad,” “Pied Piper,” 
“Alice in Wonderland,” and ‘‘We” were 
other favorites. The entries showed a gen- 
eral knowledge of the best books, and volun- 
tary choices for illustration accented the 
fact that boys and girls respond to the bet- 
ter books. 

The craftsmanship of cut-out and paint- 
ing made a most original advertising for the 
chosen books—even without printing. And 
one felt impelled to know more of the con- 
tents of books that were cleverly illustrated 
with the come-alive idea of story illustra- 
tion. It was creditable work in almost every 
instance. I am sure that the boys and girls 
who took active part in the contest, as well 
as those who merely heard about it and saw 
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The Parents’ Duty 


| To the Members of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers: 


lems of parental responsibility, one of the most interesting appeared in a 
recent issue of the Washington Post, a large daily newspaper of our capitol 
| city. An entire page was given to an editorial on “Building for the Future.” 


O' the many evidences of the serious consideration being given today to prob- 


Inquiry revealed that this was one of thirty editorials that are being written 
for the purpose of creating a community consciousness of the need of right home 
influences and environment for the development of “moral foundations.” A further 
significant fact is that this striking full-page message is made possible by the 
cooperation of some two hundred business and professional men and women of 
the city. 








Such a cooperation indicates the trend of the thought today regarding the 
moral and the spiritual growth of our nation. Study and investigation have revealed 
the need of a conscious effort to arouse the present generation to a realization 
of its obligation to give to the coming generation an opportunity to develop a civili- 
zation based on high moral and spiritual values. This particular editorial places defi- 
nitely upon the parents the duty of guiding aright the lives for which they are re- 
sponsible. So significant is the message that it is here quoted in full, with the hope 
that it will interest every reader of the magazine: 


Se ————— 


Building for the Future 


A short time ago I was sitting in the office of a great architect in New York City. 
From the window on the twenty-fifth floor we could see the massive buildings towering 
above the city. 

“In each of those great buildings,” said the architect, “you can see the character and 
soul of the artist.”” This is unquestionably true in life. We see the soul and character of 
the parents in the children. 

Those great buildings would not stand if the foundation was not perfect; neither will 
the child win in life’s struggle if the foundation of moral education is neglected. 

How many parents of today are neglecting to give their children the proper moral 
foundation? Are we honest with ourselves and with our children when we keep from 
them this most necessary preparation to fit them to reach the top and be one of the builders 
of America? 


If the parents will stop and consider this greatest of all responsibilities that rest upon 
them, the much talked of crime wave will soon disappear. 


AS THE PARENTS SOW, 
SO WILL THEIR CHILDREN REAP 


Sg GZAAeet Marre 


President. 
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Our Children and Their Parents 


This is the second in a series of six articles by 
which will appear monthly for study groups as well as for individual read- 


Their Parents, 


ers. They will consider the pre-school child and the child of elementary school age, 
their relationship within the family group and outside the family. 
The November 


lowed by another series on the adolescent. 


Dr. Garry C. Myers on Our Children and 


and 
will be fol- 
in the series, 


This series 


article, the third 


will be entitled, Our Children and Other People’s Children. 


The Children Within the Family 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


w ‘the last article we considered the 
adults of the family. Let us now turn to 
the children. Of course, we can’t think of 
their behavior, learning, and development 
apart from the adults in the home—the 
kind, number, and ages of the adults; the 
degree of harmony among them; their 
health, their cultural and economic status. 

Concerning the children in a_ family, 
therefore, we are interested in knowing how 
many there are, their sex, and their relative 
ages. The position of each child is of great 
significance. There are certain very definite 
groups of problems peculiar to the first 
child, the only child, the middle of three, 
and the last child. 

The physical inheritance of the child has 
‘a great deal to do with his destiny. Al- 
though he does not inherit patterns of con- 
duct, ideas nor ideals, he does inherit a cer- 
tain degree of strength and vigor, with a 
certain. degree of predisposition toward 
health and disease; he does inherit a nerv- 
ous system with a certain readiness to ad- 
just his entire organism to its environment, 
to profit from experience. 

In any family of several children there 
often are, as you know, very noticeable dif- 
ferences in ability to learn. Some, even dur- 
ing the first year, manifest more alertness 
than others. As they move about and play 
in infancy, they reveal differences in fertil- 
ity of imagination, in inventiveness, in re- 
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sourcefulness, in expression of curiosity, in 
reasoning ability. They vary widely in their 
interests and readiness to “catch on” in do- 
ing certain things at work or play. Some 
may excel in one kind of activity, some in 
another ; or there may be marked differences 
in general alertness and learning attitudes. 
When these children enter school their suc- 
cesses may also vary widely. How much 
these differences are attributable to native 
aptitudes independent of experience, and 
how much they have grown out of environ- 
mental influences, no one knows; the evi- 
dence produced by performance in intelli- 
gence tests indicates that such variabilities 
are pretty highly native. 

Although most parents seem to believe in 
the inheritance of specialized abilities and 
disabilities in all matters of learning, few 
really will admit of pronounced general 
mental differences among their children. 
One of the hardest things in the world for 
any mother to concede is a general mental 
disability of any of her children. To do so 
hurts her pride and, from her point of view, 
puts upon her grave social stigmata. Un- 
consciously she builds up hopes and de- 
fences. Her child may learn very slowly, but 

“what he learns sticks.” He may not get on 
well with books, but he can do as well as 
other children if given the things to do for 
which he is fitted. “Some day,” too, “he is 
going to find himself.” It is, therefore, very 
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easy for her to expect.to have a child notice- 
ably slower in one kind of learning than 
another child of her family. But she is sure 
that the child short in book-learning is yo- 
ing to make up for it in‘ learning situations 
where he employs his hands: ‘The parent 


may be sure that these hand abilities make 





CHILDREN ARE DIFFERENT 
Charles Likes to Count with Marbles 


up for his shortness in book-learning so as 
to total up an average ability as good a 
that of the other children of the family or, 
indeed, of children outside the family. Such 
prevalent attitudes of parents toward a 
child who mentally is not very alert are 
not in keeping with the facts. 

In respect to conduct, parents also are 
liberal with explanations about specialized 
inheritance, for, says a mother: “George 
has his father’s awful temper and his grand- 
mother’s sympathy and affection,” or a 
father volunteers that Rebecca’s stubborn- 
ness comes from the maternal family line 
and her diligence from the paternal line. 
Parents don’t seem quite so sure of the 
balancing principle in respect to behavior 
as in relation to mentality. “We just can’t 
understand Phil; nobody on either side of 
the house has ever been like him,” observes 
dad, and then, as a kind of family defense, 
he probably adds, “I guess it comes from 
the large amount of sickness he has had; 
you know he almost died several times.” No 
matter how honest parents are, it rarely oc- 
curs to them that they may have contributed 
toward the bad behavior of their children. 

Speak to almost any parent casually con- 
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cerning child guidance or parent education, 
be he illiterate or a college graduate and, 
unless he has been making careful obser- 
vations, reading a great deal on the sub- 
ject, and doing considerable thinking about 
it, his first response is almost sure to be: 
“Of course, no two children are alike, and 
you can’t treat them alike in managing 
them ;” which, certainly, you admit. But 
what he has in mind may be wholly differ- 
ent from what you have in mind, since he 
assumes, as a rule, that children of a fam- 
ily are so different by original nature that 
no basic principles can be applied to all of 
them toward a happy and effectual guid- 
ance. On that point he is wholly wrong, 
just because he assumes that all children of 
the same family live in the same environ- 
ment and are treated alike, and that there- 
fore any difference in their behavior must 
have been inherited or caused by accident 
or illness, or by other factors independent 
of the parents, or of other persons. 
Unwittingly the parent says, when he 
states that no two children can be treated 
alike, ‘‘No two children can be successfully 
controlled by the same bad methods.”” Ob- 
servance of good principles of child guidance 
which promotes favorable conduct in chil- 
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dren hard to manage also works very well 
with children easy to manage. 

But suppose the parent says, “Sam will 
always do exactly as I tell him, but Fred, 
my little three-year-old, is as stubborn as a 
mule. ” It probably was by accident that 
Sam did not become stubborn, too. Granted 
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that Fred by nature had been more predis- 
posed to stubbornness than Sam, the trait 
would never have reached a crisis had the 
father always been skillful enough to avoid 
conflict, and to induce cooperation in this 
younger lad. No reason why Sam should 
have been lorded over. His very readiness 
to respond promptly to the father’s com- 
mands doubtless was observed by the 
younger lad who enjoyed being different, 
and in eliciting a special kind of attention 
and consideration. Sam may have grown 
more obedient just because, by doing so, he 
won silent or expressed approval rarely 
earned by little Fred. Se then the father, 
by his efforts to treat the two boys differ- 
ently, only widened the differences which 
he in the first place had created by his bad 
procedure. We shall see that noticeably 
worse behavior of one child than of another 
in the same family often is created through 
unintelligent and unskillful treatment by 
the parent who conscientiously is attempting 
to avoid the very troubles he is creating and 
intensifying. 

Dr. Blanche C. Weill, in her very care- 
ful. and exhaustive study of this problem, 
states: “There is no such thing as an iden- 
tical environment for any two individuals. 
What is apparently the same environment is 
modified in each case by the individual’s 
sex, age, and order of birth—these forces 
over which there is no control.””* Her study 
is so instructive and convincing that it 
should be read by every parent. 


Age of Parents 


The age of the parents at the time the 
child is born, particularly the first child, is 
very significant. Young parents, as a rule, 
are less easily annoyed by the child, more 
adaptable, more optimistic, sympathetic, and 
companionable. Since most children arrive 
in the early married life of the parents, the 
younger parents are likely to be the more 
conformable to each other, and to afford a 
more favorable home atmosphere for the 
child. Obviously wide differences between 
the ages of the two parents is, as a rule, 
unfavorable. 
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Number of Children and T heir 
Spacing 

With adequate income, and good health 
of the parents, particularly of the mother, 
the large family closely spaced is more 
wholesome to the education of the children 
than the small one. Several children with 
but a year or two of difference in ages are 
nearly ideal playmates and afford an almost 
normal social unit. Within the family, prob- 
lems tend to increase with the increase of 
ages between the children, all else equal. 
Close spacing naturally means, however, a 
limited opportunity to the mother for re- 
gaining strength from child-bearing, and it 
involves, as a rule, an arduous task in car- 
ing for several little children within a short 
period of time. Over against this disadvan- 
tage to the mother are the professional and 
soeial freedom which the early completion 
of the family affords. A mother who im- 
proves herself through more learning, 
through other avenues of cultural attain- 
ments, and through contacts with a wider 
world, can, by proper budgeting of her 
time, add wonderfully to the enrichment 
and companionship of her aging husband 
and of her older children. 


The Only Child 


The only child has certain advantages: 
more can be invested in materials for his 
home education, and he has more oppor- 
tunities for travel and for higher education 
than children of a larger family. His disad- 
vantages are numerous and apparent: he 
gets too much attention from his parents; 
he does not have to share so much as when 
there are other children; he usually lacks 
their opportunity for social adjustment to 
other children and, consequently, may be- 
come more self-sufficient, self-centered, and 
less sociable. Being more shielded by his par- 
ents he is likely to depend upon adult pro- 
tection and assistance, and to feel very 
keenly the small slights and personal af- 
fronts which inevitably come when he must 
compete with other children at school and 
in the broader avenues of later life. But 


*“Behavior of Young Children of the Same Family.” Harvard Studies in Education. Vol. X, pp. 4, 5. 
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with sagacious parents, the only child who 
has ample opportunity to play freely with 
other children of his age in the neighbor- 
hood or to attend a nursery school, may en- 
joy more advantages for growing likeable 
among children than are enjoyed by many 
other little children of a larger family. 
Many a child, indeed, who has several 
brothers and sisters may not adapt himself 
to them because he is too old or too young 
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for them, or because he has rare opportuni- 
ties to play with other children of his age. 


The Family of Several Children 


There is no more favorable socializing 
influence for the child, all else equal, than 
a large family limited to the parents and 
children, where the income is reasonably 
adequate, the housing conditions favorable, 
and the parents’ health good, particularly if 
the ages of the children are pretty close, 
and all are of the same parents. The neces- 
sary give and take, the constant necessity 
for individual adaptation to one another 
and to the group, the training in accepting 
and respecting others’ rights and privileges, 
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the wide distribution of parental attention 
and the relatively limited amount each child 
consequently gets; the needs for self-de- 
fence, the struggle for distinction by each 
child, the stimulating paces set by the older 
children, and each child’s efforts to main- 
tain his relative position in developments 
and achievement; opportunities for taking 
responsibilities, facilities for play and group 
games, stimulation of interests and self-ex- 
pression through fireside family conversa- 
tion, the widening of social contact through 
the variety of playmates attracted to the 
home by the different children; the inevit- 
able interest in one another’s successes and 
achievements and the awareness of group 
membership and group obligation, are 
among the factors making such a family a 
natural, educational institution. But all 
children do not profit equally from experi- 
ence in the family group. Indeed some may 
have very positive handicaps which are 
sometimes responsible for all sorts of bad 
behavior in them. 


Jealousies 


Until the second child arrives the first 
child is the only child, with all the problems 
incident to the type of child already de- 
scribed. The first child is dethroned when 
the second child arrives, and the longer the 
second’s coming is delayed the greater is the 
first child’s fall. 

Think of what it must mean to the child 
who has been the center of the home and 
the favorite of all the family’s adult friends 
for several years, suddenly to find that a 
baby brother or sister has arrived to steal 
away the rapt attention and solicitude of 
his hitherto fond parents, grandparents, and 
other adults. When this second child enters 
school the plight of the first may be pecu- 
liarly painful, however, if he is overtaken 
through the grades by the second. This 
kind of injury is hardly less when there are 
more than two children. On the other 
hand, the suffering by the second child often 
is enhanced by his anxious efforts to main- 
tain the place at school set by the older 
child. Such suffering often is intensified 
by tactless teachers who attempt to goad 
on the younger pupil by reminding him 
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of the earlier successes of the older 
one. 

Parents can reduce the jealousies in the 
first child by announcing the expected com- 
ing of the second child long before his ar- 
rival, of making it a matter of our baby 
that is coming, by treating his name and 


clothes as sources of family interest, by . 


leading the older child later to do kind 
things for the younger for which he is 
praised, and by exercising particular cau- 
tion that the older child gets adequate ap- 
provals and attention from his parents and 
from other earlier admirers, by teaching the 
young child to respect the property and per- 
sonal rights of the older one, by avoiding 
comparisons, and by exercising all means 
possible to help the older child maintain his 
relative lead in stages of attainment. 

But despite all efforts of the parents to 
avoid suffering by child number one, they 
cannot be entirely successful. Inevitably the 
baby will get a big preponderance of atten- 
tion by his parents and expression of adora- 
tion from them and their friends. 

Pursuant to his sufferings, the dethroned 
child will do naughty things, frequently ex- 
pressed by lack of readiness to cooperate, by 
stubbornness, by fits of rage, by general dis- 
agreeableness, and by annoying others in all 
sorts of ways, partly because of his jealousy 
and partly because of his more or less un- 
conscious efforts to attract attention which 
he otherwise would not receive. These same 
forms of conduct are evinced, to some de- 
gree, toward the youngest child by the next 
‘ older, regardless of his order in the family 
group, and sometimes by all the older chil- 
dren toward the youngest ; sometimes, also, 
by an older child toward a child next 
younger. One must not overlook the fact 
that at times these jealous attitudes occur in 
the opposite direction, particularly when a 
younger child proves relatively inferior in 
attractiveness, in playground, ‘home, or 
school achievements. ‘These reversed atti- 
tudes are inclined, moreover, ‘to become 
more frequent as the youngest child ad- 
vances beyond babyhood. 

The responsibility for a child under three 
or four by a brother or sister four or five 
years his senior may prove very wholesome 
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to the older child and prevent jealousies in 
him, provided the older child imitates a 
clever ‘parent in promoting cooperation and 
in avoiding conflicts. But such responsibil- 
ity often leads the. older child to become 
domineering over ‘the younger, in which 
event all sorts of disharmony occur. Man- 
agement through force by the older child 
usually is disastrous, and efforts at dis- 
cipline of younger children by him in the 
presence of the parents are always sure ‘to 
arouse antagonism. 

Sometimes the first child who is a num- 
ber of years the senior of the second may 
be so aggressive and so successful in his 
dominance won by cunning or superior 
achievements that even the parents defer 
to him, and make him almost the master 
of the family. In a certain home, for_in- 
stance, the child of five asked permission 
one evening to be allowed to go to his play- 
mate’s house. All were silent for a moment 
until the eldest son commanded, “No,” 
when immediately the parents spoke in con- 
cert in an unambiguous voice, “No! it is too 
late.” 

So frequent and pronounced are jealous- 
ies among children of the same family, and 
so numerous and violent are the types of 
bad behavior growing out of them, that the 
writer, in dealing with :behavior problems 
of children inquires into jealousies as a prob- 
able source of nearly every kind of such 
problems found by him in families of more 
than one child. Be it added that in the only 
child similar jealousies toward children out- 
side the family, and even toward the par- 
ents and other adult relatives, are some- 
times apparent. 

Some source of jealousy is back of most 
quarreling and fighting among children of 
the same family; back of contentions over 
home duties, and various forms of disobedi- 
ence ; also back of tattling, teasing, bullying, 
showing off, loss of interest in play, in play- 
mates, and in school work; sullenness, 
downheartedness and general depression. 
Many a child is punished on. account of suf- 
ferings which already have become so over- 
whelming as to drive him to do the very 
thing forawhich he is punished. The pitiable 
outcome of punishment in such instances is 
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that it not only does no good, but actually 
makes the child more jealous and compels 
him to do more things to be punished for. 
Any child of the family who is disapproved 
of, punished more often than the other chil- 
dren, should be studied from the angle of 
jealousy. If he had not been jealous during 
his earlier offenses, the preponderance of 
his punishments and chastisements will in- 
evitably cause him to grow jealous since, ac- 
cording to his interpretation, favoritism is 
implied. 

If the second child is the ‘middle child, 
sandwiched in between the other two, his 
position proves extremely precarious, as he 
struggles to keep his relative nearness to the 
eldest, and to avoid being gained upon or 
overtaken by the youngest. 


The Youngest Child 


Dr. Weill also sums up very well the 
- problems which the 
child. 

“The youngest child has not only the 
other children to cope with, but as he is 
never dethroned, he does not need to learn 
the lesson of self-sufficiency and indepen- 
dence as early as they did. Even with wise 
parents, there is a tendency to prolong the 


last babyhood.””* 


confront youngest 


Sex of the Child 


The sex of the child complicates the prob- 
lems growing out of birth order. In many 
families there is one set of standards for the 
boy and another for the girl. The boy is al- 
lowed certain liberties in the way of tem- 
per outbursts, proprietorship domination, 
and social privileges which are denied his 
sister. On the other hand, the boy is ex- 
pected to manifest more self-control, hardi- 
hood, and courage. The girl may shrink 
with fear at the sight of a mouse, or cry 
when her feelings have been hurt, even if 
she is of adolescent age, and not lose her 
caste; but the boy, even of eight or ten, is 
disgraced among his comrades and despaired 
of by his parents if he so expresses fear or 
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by will have to be able to earn enough 
money to keep himself and a family. The 
girl expects to marry and, at most, only to 
supplement the husband’s income. The girl, 
therefore, is less likely than the boy to be 
haunted by the fear of not making good 
financially. 





Social Adjustments at the Nursery School 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
What mental differences have you observed in 
your children? What has caused them? 
What conduct differences have you noticed ? 


Do you believe that tantrun:s. stubborness and 
jealousies are inherited? 


Do any two children of the same family have 
the same environment? 


What does the parent mean who says concerning 
child guidance, “You can’t treat any two chil- 
‘ dren alike?” 


What advantages has the only child? What 
disadvantages? 


What are the advantages to the children living 
in a large family? 


What evidence of jealousy have you observed in 
your children? 


How may parents reduce jealousies? 


What peculiar problems has the second child? 
The oldest? The youngest? 


* * * 


Dr. Myers will answer questions addressed to 


grief. The boy also is aware that he by and him in care of CHILD WELFARE. 
* Here you should read Weill’s Chapter IV entire; Chapter on “The Family Constellation” in “Understand- 
ing Human Nature,” by Alfred Adler; and pages 18 and 177 of “Child Guidance,” by Blanton and Blanton. 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. Crum 


Associate Manager, Bureau of Parent Education 


BASED UPON 


THE DRIFTING HOME 


; By Ernest R. Groves 
For Pre-School, Grade, and High-School Study Groups 


eet ¥ 
Lesson II 


Social Influences Affecting Home 
Life 


“The home is changing. This is the most sig- 
nificant fact regarding the home, and perhaps the 
most important fact in our current civilization.” 

—E. R. Groves. 


Questions 


1. What causes have brought about 
. changes in social life outside the home? 
Page 15. How has social life outside the 
home modified the home program? Page 15. 
Give illustrations. 

2. Marriage and parenthood enter into 
the discussion of modern home life. Do you 
consider that these two phases of family 
life have gone through a radical change 
since the days of your childhood? Page 16. 

3. Have you found in your family life 
that you are trying to raise your children 
according to the standards of your childhood 
home? Point out the good and the bad 
points in such a procedure. Do we think of 
our own childhood home as having been sta- 
tionary? Page 18. Was it, in reality? 

4. “One social change that influences the 
home in both its marriage and parenthood 
eléments is the passing of man’s dominance. 


And now the basic family principle has’ 


cracked.” Give cause of this change. Pages 
19-21. 

5. Compare the ideals of married life of 
the woman who has been economically in- 
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dependent with those of the woman who 
has never earned her own way. Pages 21-22. 

6. The author’s thought is that men and 
women marry “with ideals separated by a 
whole generation. The man pictures his 
wife in the helpmate character of his 
mother—a new home, but an old-fashioned 
type of wife.” The woman, because of her 
independence, thinks of marriage in other 
terms. Is it possible that uniform ideals 
may develop? If so, through what teaching? 
Pages 22-23. 

7. Discuss the quality and the quantity 
of present-day parenthood. Pages 23-24. To 
what extent can the duties of the parent be 
safely taken over by another? 

8. Why have the schools more and more 
assumed added duties? Pages 24-25. Why 
are the schools extending the number of 
hours the child shall spend in school? Page 
25. What are the advantages derived from 
employing the mother-teacher? In the new 
freedom, why do women need a keen sense 
of social values and social responsibilities? 
Page 26. 

9. “Another social influence that is 
changing home life, both marriage and 
parenthood, is found in the modern oppor- 
tunities for material culture.” With our 
abundance of material resources, do we 
have a sane estimate of values? Page 27. 
Compare the homestead home with the 
present-day home of the city. Page 27. 

10. What has brought about the in- 


creased leisure for woman? Page 29. “It is 
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hopeless to suppose that the increase of 
leisure of the average woman will be used 
with profit.’ Page 30. Do you agree with 
this statement? Discuss fully. In order to 
yield satisfaction and worthwhile achieve- 
ment, how should woman’s new-found lei- 
sure be utilized? Pages 30-31. 

11. “Marriage in the past centered about 
children.” Wherein is the present-day atti- 
tude different from that of the past? Dis- 
cuss the soundness or unsoundness of the 
present-day attitude toward marriage. Pages 
31-33. 

12. How can science aid in marriage 
guidance? Page 34. Why is it necessary 
that parents be trained for their task? Page 
35. Is an educated person necessarily an 
educated parent? Page 25. 

13. “The predicament of the present 
family is at bottom the result of science.” 
The science of social welfare can aid the 
family. Explain and discuss. Pages 33-37. 

14. Read in class the striking thoughts 
—epigrammatic statements—of the chapter. 

Text—The Drifting Home, by E. R. 
Groves. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. Price, $1.75. 








TRAINING 


CHILDREN 


WILLIAM H. PYLE, M.D. 


“The significant contribution of 
Dr. Pyle to the overflowing shelves 
of books on educational psychology 
and child guidance are his concrete- 
ness, sanity, and negation of the 
tendency of educational theorists to 
bring all phases of child training 
under a none too efficient wing.” — 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“This book is so lucidly and 
simply written in its explanations 
and discussions and is so practical 
in its applications that any one 
charged with the care of children 
could read it with benefit.”—The 
New York Times. 

“The book is to be highly com- 
mended.”—The Medical Review of 


Reviews. 
Price, $1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 














Reap ALsSO—T he Social Problems of the 
Family, by E. R. Groves. Chapter XIV, 
Social Problems Related to Family Life. 


BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 


Five songs, story between, 15 minute program number for 
kindergarten, each illustrated, colored cover, 75c¢ 
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The Family in the Making, by Mary 
Burt Messer. Chapters XVIII, X XIII, and 
XXIV. 


BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
416 Altman Building 





Over 100 recitations for children of all ages, $1.15 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















BULLETIN BOARD 


In each issue of “Child Welfare” there is a directory of Congress 
officers, bureau managers, committee chairmen, state presidents, 
and office and field secretaries. This list is kept up-to-date as 
far as possible. See page 112 of this issue. 

The officers of the Congress are elected on the second day of a 
national annual convention, and hold office for two years. 

No officer, except the treasurer, is eligible to more than two con- 
secutive terms in the same office. 

Each officer is a member of the National Executive Committee, and 
of the National Board of Managers. 

A vacancy occurring in a national office is filled by the National 
Board of Managers for the unexpired term. 

No national officer may serve on the National Board of Managers 
in any other capacity. 
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THE GRIST MILL 


Saving Trouble 


GREAT amount of valuable time is 
spent in doing things which would 
have required very little time had 

they been attended to at the strategic mo- 
ment. The mending which wasn’t done 
when the break started; the expensive 
plumbing job, because someone dallied with 
a clogging drain pipe ; the building of a new 
house, because the fine old one was allowed 
to go to decay, are only a few illustrations 
which spring to mind. 

These are only material things which 
were allowed to lapse. Not so important, 


you say, as the things of mind and spirit. - 


But training in taking care of physical 
things is good training for taking care of 
more important matters; and again, the 
physical may have more effect on mind and 
soul than we sometimes think. It may be 
that many an individual’s whole life has 
been warped by a lack of nourishing food 
when he was a child. Physical defects, un- 
remedied, may have kept uncounted thou- 
sands from making their full contribution 
to the world. A sordid environment of ugly 
things is stultifying to mental and moral 
growth. 

It is an endless undertaking to straighten 
what has become crooked and to cure that 
which is diseased. It is like the task of the 
man in the fable who spent his time push- 
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ing a big stone up a steep hill. Every time 
he came to the top the stone promptly 
started for the bottom, where he had to be- 
gin all over. When the United States set 
about the task of regenerating Cuba it could 
not cure each case of yellow fever that ap- 
peared. It wiped out the mosquitoes which 
carried the disease. 

If there is one thing better than another 
that the Congress stands for it is—preven- 
tion of trouble. Because our ancestors did 
not learn very much about prevention, there 
is still a great deal of curing to be done, but 
the great advance of the race will be made 
when the major emphasis is placed on pre- 
vention instead of on cure. Knowing how 
to take care of the incompetent, the igno- 
rant, the sick, and the criminal is getting 
us no further than dipping water from the 
overflowing tank. It does not stop the 
supply. But making conditions in homes, 
schools, and communities so fine that in- 
competence, ignorance, sickness, and crime 
are eliminated is the goal which will give 
reason and purpose to the parent-teacher 
movement. Then for an unhandicapped 
start for every child. 

* * * # 


The work of the Congress, however, does 
not consist wholly in removing obstacles and 
eliminating dangers. Prevention and con- 
struction run parallel in education. We not 
only have to clear the track of things which 
would keep the train from going ahead, but 
we have to supply fuel for the engine, oil 
for moving parts, and keep a hand on the 
throttle. So it is in caring for boys and girls. 
They must be provided with good food, 
suitable clething, comfortable and attractive 
houses, and they must be given the best ad- 
vantages for education and recreation. 

Our Congress departments of education, 
home service, public welfare, and health, 
with their many committees and_ helpful 
programs, are engaged, not only in prevent- 
ing trouble, but in developing in boys and 
girls an appreciation of what is most worth- 
while in life. 

“The greatness of any nation, its free- 
dom from poverty and crime, its aspirations 
and ideals, are the direct quotient of the 
care of its children.”—President Hoover. 
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Organized 


Discussion 


An Effective Means for Membership 


Participation 


By May E. PEasopy 


The First Step is a Vital Purpose 
NANIMITY of purpose, fundamentally, 
characterizes the great body of parent- 
teacher associations all over the coun- 

try: a desire to understand the whole 

child. The idea that shapes the policies, that 
brings out the members, that inspires the 
programs, that makes the cooperation be- 
tween the school and the home a natural 
one, is the desire to understand the best 
there is in the physical, social, and mental 
world of the. child in order to further his 
interests and welfare. It would seem, then, 
that one of the underlying fundamentals of 
effective group discussion is already pos- 
sessed by parent-teacher associations; that 
is, the presence of a big and vital purpose 
that touches every member’s interest. If, 
however, the aim of any group has degen- 
erated into organization for its own sake 
and not for the continuous growth of its 
members, then effective membership partici- 
pation is impossible, and the discussion 
method is useless. Dr. Ruth Andrus says 
very pertinently: “Organization as an end 
in itself elevates the few people at the ex- 
pense of the many. The elect gain power 
over others and are borne along in exhilara- 
tion by the sense of their own position.” Let 
us see this first principle of group discussion 
at work, the principle of a vital purpose. 
The membership of a parent-teacher as- 
sociation is necessarily heterogeneous. There 
is often a great diversity of intelligence, 
abilities, experiences, social adjustments, and 
class, so called. Here it is that singleness of 
purpose should function. In the dominating 
idea—MY CHILD—we should find a 


cementing power as well as a stimulus to 
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every member. If all other interests are sub- 
sidiary, and if this fundamental aim is not 
lost sight of, the very first step of effective 
membership participation has been taken by 
the group, no matter what phase of the pur- 
pose is immediate. It does not make much 
difference that Mrs. Smith with her five 
children, “over the railroad tracks,” with 
her different standards of bringing up chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Brown, with her one-and- 
only, from the other end of the town, rub 
elbows at the same meeting. Both are there 
for one purpose—to know what each may 
discover and learn for her own little family 
group. Best of all, it may have seeped into 
the consciousness of each that each is neces- 
sary to the other! If an association has been 
so organized and so developed that its fun- 
damental aim has struck through to the 
very souls of its members, superficial and 
trivial differences are not stumbling-blocks 
to member participation. Every line of dif- 
ference is dropped as soon as the vividness 
and vitality of their common need is once 
sensed. 


Discussion Subject Suggested by 
Needs or Desires 


Somehow, however, an association’s pur- 
pose may become diverted or obscured by 
too many topics, by a too close following of 
any set program. In other words, instead of 
a group discussing a subject arising from 
the needs of that immediate group—and 
goodness knows every local association has 
enough problems of its own—a topic is se- 
lected haphazardly from a list, or one is 
chosen because there seems to be a dearth 
of ideas in the local unit, or as a last resort 
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because the group may distrust its own idea. 
If this is the procedure, the second step in 
the technique of group discussion: that 
the subject-matter should grow out of the 
needs or desires of the group itself if there 
is to be effective member participation, is 
violated. “I am not interested in the sub- 
ject tonight, so I am not going,” “I am 
going tonight because Mrs. Brown is doing 
her best to get out a big crowd and she has 
helped me,” have been heard before. A topic 
growing out of the needs of the group and 
one that is a part of the community itself is 
productive of member interest, and thus of 
member participation. 

Often, too, irregular activity programs, 
and social programs, solo lecture programs, 
produce merely temporary results and inter- 
mittent interest which effectually prohibit 
a continuously developing experience for the 
whole association. How can the excellent 
subject-matter that is placed before each 
local unit inspire that group to ascertain its 
own peculiar need? How can it supplement 
the local unit’s program? Does it articulate 
local needs? How can the local unit make 
use of the experts and sources back of their 
state and national programs? ‘These are the 
questions that should concern the chairman 
of the program committee, and every mem- 
ber of the association. 





CHILD WELFARE 


Leadership Is Important 


Then, the leadership of a group is impor- 
tant. This does not mean necessarily that 
he must be a teacher, or one socially promi- 
nent, or an expert. The best leader of a 
group is one who forgets he is a leader. And 
yet the leader has a tremendous part to play 
in creative discussion, a part that may be 
likened to the referee of a mental football 
game. He follows the ball and the partici- 
pants, but he doesn’t shout directions, take 
part in the melee or expect a cheer. In a 
leader’s hands effective group discussion 
may become a reality. It also may become a 
mere “‘pooling of the members’ ignorance.” 
It may become an unsatisfactory acquies- 
cence to the leader’s own ideas. It may de- 
generate into a mere verbal debate between 
opposing factions. It may take a topic to a 
conclusion miles removed from the original 
question. It may become a stamping ground 
of warring personalities and impulsive mem- 
bers. Again, in a group with the wrong kind 
of leader, aggressive personalities may rule 
while submissive individuals slip further 
back into the background, silenced and 
often hurt. And worst of all— instead of a 
conclusion characterized by constructive 
thinking, helpfulness, and one that is the 
product of carefully thought out principles of 





Pre-School Study Circle, Aaron Gove Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 
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every member, the conclusions reached may 
be the sum total of the disagreements, the 
conflicting personalities, and prejudices of 
the group. 

What part does the leader play? How 
does he proceed? First of all, the leader 
should know his group in every possible 
way. This may mean some preparatory 
work outside of the group. Then he watches 
and studies and weighs the members’ con- 
tributions. He interprets expressions. He 
senses irritation and antipathies. He keeps 
the main idea before the members and 
guides them tactfully back from by-paths. 
He refrains from any suggestion of a dicta- 
torial attitude. He can listen more often 
than he talks. He can divest himself of emo- 
tion and prejudices. He doesn’t question 
why Mrs. Brown has such an idea which 
offends his sense of the eternal fitness of 
things. He takes what is given. He points 
up the contributions so that they strike 
home to the contributors. And then, per- 
haps, he sends back to the group the idea, 
analyzed, reedited, but showing the progress 
made in an unbiased, forceful summary. 

A leader who knows his group can often 
bring out opinions by previous preparation 
of material and expert knowledge. Or he 
can himself offer the needed light from his 
own knowledge of expert material. Thor- 
ough preparation on the part of the leader 
is essential, and the more flexible and re- 
sourceful the leader in interpreting-the vari- 
ous branches of the topic, the better he can 
help the members. All throughout the dis- 
cussion the use of experts, or research re- 
sults, or authorities may come in to help to 
throw light upon experience. I do not mean 
to put the entire burden of member partici- 
pation upon the leader. The fact remains 
that the burden is upon every member in 
the group, and only as they appreciate the 
importance of their own part in the discus- 
sion can there be effective group work. 


Group Thinking Developed 


The conclusion reached by such a method 
of group discussion is what Harrison Sacket 
Elliott so admirably defines in his book, 
“The Process of Group Thinking.” 
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A conclusion is not necessarily an “either 
or;” it may be a “both and,” or it may 
represent something new-born which gath- 
ers up the contributions of all. 

To take a concrete situation: suppose the 
topic to be discussed is “dawdling in chil- 
dren.” The idea has come up, possibly as a 
by-product from another question. But it 
has struck a responsive note for the group 
and its solution seems necessary. The group 
meets again for discussion. It does not make 
any difference that your children dawdle 
and mine do not. To the solution of the 
problem everybody’s experience is necessary. 
How does it happen that my children are 
not affected? In the meantime, the leader 
has made as much preparation on the topic 
as possible. Other people may have been ap- 
pointed to do the same. The group itself ex- 
pects to find some answer to this problem. 


A Practical Illustration 


The procedure may be as follows: 
I. What dawdling situations has each member 
to report from her experience? 


II. What differences and similarities are there 
in the way the dawdling situations are 
handled? 


Ill. A What then seem to be the common 
underlying causes of dawdling? 

B. What principles for meeting the dawdling 
situation can be developed as a basis for 
future action? 

The above is a very simple explanation 
of the technique of group discussion. Of 
course, individuals raise many objections to 
this method. People won’t tell their own 
experiences before others; they don’t want 
to air their family affairs, or they are em- 
barrassed, or they feel their own experience 
is too simple. All these objections have a 
familiar sound, do they not, and are the 
refuge to which many flee. Perhaps they 
are real objections. What can we do then? 

lf the fundamental purpose of the organi- 
zation has been so far forgotten that these 
objections and others like them are oper- 
ating, it would seem that officers and com- 
mittees should concern themselves with self- 
analyses as well as careful investigation into 
membership difficulties, so that the organi- 
zation may get back into the spirit of its 
real objective. 
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Possibilities in Organized 
Discussion 


Overstreet in his book “About Ourselves,” 
uses a happy expression. He speaks of the 
“intercreating mind:” “I am not referring 
to that ordinary kind of person who seeks 
union for the sake of personal comfort, for a 
chance to pour himself out, for the pleasure 
of a passing converse, or placidly to absorb. 
The person I am now describing is differ- 
ent. He seeks union on the basis of under- 
standing. He goes out to the other mind— 
sincerely, searchingly—tries so to compre- 
hend it that the two, in a sense, become one. 
As a consequence, something significant hap- 
pens. He comes back to himself in a measure 
changed. For out of that contact with the 
other mind, something new has_ been 
brought to birth. If the second mind is of 
like nature, if it, too, seeks to unite, then 
the most fruitful of all human relationships 
is entered into. Each stimulates the other to 
response, each helps to bring to birth ideas 
and interests that would doubtless never 
have been born in either singly. There takes 
place, in short, what might be called an in- 
tercreating process.” 

Organized group discussion for parent- 
teacher associations—if handled tactfully 
from the standpoint of organizing and con- 
ducting—is a most fertile field, and one 
that means continuous growth and contribu- 
tion for every member. 
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Congress Comments 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, International 
Federation of Home and School, gave an address 
on The Three Teachers: Home, School, and 
Community, at the annual meeting of the Par- 
ents’ National Educational Union, held at Big 
School, Westminster, London, on July 2. 


Ellen C. Lombard, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Home Education of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Assistant Specialist in Home Education, 
United States Bureau of Education, has 
written Bulletin, 1929, number 15, entitled 
“Parent Education, 1926-1928.” This is a 
twenty-seven page pamphlet, ten pages of 
which are devoted to the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. It may be 
procured from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at five cents per 
copy. 


The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America wishes Congress members to know 
that it has collected eighty or more of the best 
plays which may be successfully presented by 
women alone. Write to the association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, if you wish a 
copy of a free booklet listing these plays. 


Blanche Arter Buhlig (Mrs. Walter H. 
Buhlig), of Chicago, and Anna M. Hayes 
(Mrs. John E. Hayes), of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
have been appointed associate editors of 
CHILD WELFARE. 


Two copies of a one-year program for a rural 
parent-teacher association have recently been 
sent from the National Ottce to each state pres- 
ident. The program was made by Mrs. Enoch 
W. Frost, one of the Associate Managers of the 
Bureau of Rural Life, as a contribution from the 
Bureau to the Bureau of Program Service. Con- 
gress members may secure additional copies from 
the National Office. 


The Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of California, Berkeley, is co- 
operating with the Berkeley Parent-Teacher 
Association in an investigation of the re- 
actions of children to motion pictures and 
the effects of motion-picture attendance upon 
scholarship, deportment, and emotional 
stability. 


At the request of Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 


‘copies of CHILD WELFARE were sent for distribu- 


tion at the World Conference on Adult Education 
at Cambridge, England. 


Thornwell Haynes, of the Asheville, North 
Carolina, “Citizen,” says: “One of the sanest 
periodicals reaching my desk is CHitp WEL- 
FARE.” An entire column is devoted to a re- 
view of a recent number of the magazine. 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT 


Mrs. Louis T. de Valliére, Fourth Vice-Pres- 
ident, represented the Congress at the American 
Child Health Conference held at Sayville, Long 
Island, June 17 to 21. 

At the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, in 
Boston, July 1 to 5, Mrs. E. C. Mason, First 
Vice-President, represented the Congress. 


Interesting Results of the 1928 Summer 
Round-Up Campaign 


No. of Associations Carrying 


Through the Round-Up ...... 939 
No. of Children Examined Both 

Spring and Fall ............. 23,705 
No. of Defects Discovered...... 50,502 
No. of Defects Corrected....... 15,257 


About the 1929 Registrations 


3,563 associations in 44 states are enrolled 
for the 1929 Campaign of the Summer 
Round-Up of the Children. Of the total, 
2,137 are city groups, 809 town groups, and 
617 rural groups. They represent 1,419 dif- 
ferent communities. 


How to Use This Issue 


Fortunate is the child whose early years 
are carefully watched, and whose education 
meets his needs. Even with so serious a handi- 
cap as deafness from birth he may be fitted 
for a useful career as is proved by the case of 
George in Margaret E. Daniel’s article on 
Teaching the Deaf Child. One cannot begin 
too early to find out a child’s gifts and limi- 
tations. (See page 59.) 


There is as much need of studying the 
comfort and convenience of the rural home 
as that of the city home, but much less atten- 
tion has been given to it. Water, central 
heating, electric light and power, and fire 
proof construction, are among the essentials. 
Dr. Louise Stanley's article on Rural Homes 
(page 62) is based on studies made by the 
Department of Agriculture and on long ex- 
perience with rural conditions. 


The problems of adolescence are perennial 
and puzzling. The story of how one mother 
—even without much help from Dad—co- 
operated with her son, is well told by 
Katherine Cowin. (See page 66. ) 


Parent-teacher associations working close- 
ly with public libraries will be interested 
in a scheme to make standard books for chil- 
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dren real, living things to them. In these days 
of unworthy leisure-time activities such a 
suggestion as Patten Beard’s in the Come- 
Alive-Book Contest (page 77) will be wel- 
comed by those who are promoting the read- 
ing of the best books, and planning to cele- 
brate Book Week. 


Those who are studying Mrs. Crum’s 
course on The Drifting Home and Dr. 
Myers’ Our Children and Their Parents 
will want to read Flora M. Thurston’s arti- 
cle What is Parent Education (page 68). 
There is a great advance each year in parent 
education and Miss Thurston brings us up 
to date in this new branch of adult learning. 


THE WISE USE OF LEISURE de- 
partment, which is to be the joint product 
of a number of national chairmen interested 
in this subject, starts off with an article by 
J. W.. Faust on Playground Layout and 
Equipment (page 72). Fathers, mothers, 
teachers, and even the common garden 
variety of citizen will be interested in the 
simple, yet explicit directions given by one 
of the best authorities in the country. Play- 
grounds save the child from the hazards of 
the street, questionable entertainments, and 
vicious literature. 


The study of the child of any age must 
be supplemented by the proper background 
of father-mother, and parent-child relation- 
ships. The two study courses, Our Children 
and Their Parents (page 80) and The 
Drifting Home (page 86), are focusing on 
these important relationships. From different 
angles they approach the same problem. Both 
are arranged with questions and lists of addi- 
tional reading material. One—the second— 
is based on a book. The first furnishes its 
own text. 


Every modern association and study group 
wants all its members to be active and par- 
ticipating. May E. Peabody has made a great 
contribution in her article, Organized Dis- 
cussion as an Effective Means for Member- 
ship Participation (page 89). “The daw- 
dling child” is taken as the subject of ‘the 
discussion illustrated. 
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Motion Pictures 


By E.izABEtTH K. Kerns 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee . 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 

F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 

J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 

SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 

W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 

R—RATING 

*—Especially recommended. 

A—Good. 

B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








Pwr r rrr yp >> > 


R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
Ask Dad J-F Edward Everett Horton Educational 2 
Bachelor Girl F Jacqueline Logan Columbia 6 
Behind That Curtain F Warner Baxter-Lois Moran Fox Movietone 3 
By Land and Air F Aesop Fable Pathé 1 
China Bound F Karl Dane-George K. Arthur Metro-Gold.-Mayer 6 
Cocoanuts, The F Marx Bros.-Mary Eaton Para. Fam. Lasky 9 
Dealers in Babies F Ufa Oddity Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
Divorce Made Easy F Douglas MacLean Para. Fam. Lasky 6 
Drag F Richard Barthelmess First National 9 
Fall of Eva, The A Patsy R. Miller-Ford Sterling Columbia Pict. 7 
Frontier Romance, A F Incident in Life of 

Geo. Rogers Clark Metro-Gold.-Mayer 2 

A Greene Murder Case, The A William Powell Para. Fam. Lasky 8 

A House Cleaning Time F Aesop Fable _ Pathé 1 

A Lucky in Love J-F Morton Downey-Betty Lawford Pathé 7 

A Makers of Melody F _ Rogers-Heart Para. Fam. Lasky 1 

B Melody Lane F Eddie Leonard Universal 9 

A Opry House, The J-F Disney’s Silly Symphonies Disney Cartoon Prod. 2 

A Oriental Motoring F Ufa Oddity Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 

A Plow Boy, The J-F Walt Disney Cartoon Disney Cartoon Prod. 2 

A River of Romance, The J-F Mary Brian-Richard Arlen Para. Fam. Lasky 8 

A Rhythm F Grantland Rice Sportlight Pathé 1 

A Scandal A Laura La Plante Universal 7 

A Smiling Irish Eyes F Colleen Moore-James Hall First National 7 

A_ Skeleton Dance, The J-F Walt Disney’s Silly Symphonies Disney Cartoon Prod. 1 

A_ Sole Support F Big Boy Comedy Universal 2 

A Virginian, The F Gary Cooper-Mary Brian Para. Fam. Lasky 8 

A Weary Willies F Oswald Cartoon Universal 1 
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Ask Mrs. Cope 


Readers are invited to send questions to Evelyn D. Cope, 
care of Child Welfare 


Question—“Some of my ten-year-old daugh- 
ter’s playmates say they don’t want to be ‘nice’ 
and are glad their mothers aren’t old-fashioned. 
What can I do about it?” 


It is a real test sometimes to keep on doing 
right no matter what others say. There will be 
some who have a “say.” It takes courage to keep 
your feet on the ground, your eyes on the goal, 
and never falter on the trail. After all what does 
it matter what two or three people say when 
there are hundreds walking the same road with 
you? “Let not your heart be troubled,” said a 
wise teacher many years ago. 
Learn to look away from the 
little petty things and see the 
larger life. Get out into the 
open among the trees, flowers, 
and birds, and under the blue 
sky your troubles will be so 
small that they will melt away 
from very littleness. 

Be true to your own ideals 
and principles. Ask yourself 
the question, “Which is more 
important, my daughter’s fu- 
ture or what a few people say ?” 
What people say will soon be 
forgotten, but the future of 
your child’s life is your respon- 
sibility as well as your great 
opportunity. Learn to be happy, 
sweet and cheerful while doing 
right and training daughter. 
Much virtue loses its effect 
because it is hard and unlovely. Teach the same 
to daughter. Perhaps a change of some play- 
mates would also be helpful. 


tion—“How can you correct rudeness? I 
feel that children may ‘get by’ in their own 
family, but I am positive outsiders won't over- 
look it.” 


If rudeness is to be avoided among outsiders it 
must likewise be avoided in the home. Courtesy, 
kindness, and thoughtfulness must be a part of 
our daily lives and not just for the outsider. The 
child must be trained in consideration and regard 
for others until these things are a matter of 
habit. Then he will find it easy and natural to 
be courteous. Only in this way can rudeness be 
avoided. It must be nipped in the very beginning. 
Each time the child is allowed to be rude he is 
learning a bad habit. Teach him to be kind to 
those who are near and dear and his presence 
will always be a joy to others. Parents and adults 
must avoid all forms of rudeness. Children 
absorb our modes of conduct. Too often it is easy 
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to feel, “Oh this is all right and good enough 
for home.” Home, which is the sanctuary of love, 
should always have the best. Then as we cross 
the threshold of home into the outer world we 
shall carry the best with us. “Today we may give 
the smile that thaws the heart, the word that 
cheers the downcast, the love that makes life 
lovely. ... Today is the accepted time.” 


Question—“A five-year-old boy in the neigh- 
borhood struck my daughter with a stick when 
she didn’t do as he wanted in play. The mother 
takes his part. Should the other 
children have to put up with 
this? How would you handle 
the situation?” 

The child in the neighbor- 
hood must learn to play fair 
with the other children. No 
child has the right to strike 
another in order to get his own 
way: Have a friendly talk with 
the mother of the five-year-old. 
If this does not do any good 
then the next time he repeats 
this behavior, send him home 
saying, “When you have learned 
to play in the right way you 
may come back.” Be careful 
not to get angry. Say nothing 
more about it, but be firm as 
well as kind. Treat the mother 
with courtesy. She is to be pitied 
for her shortsightedness as 
well as to be censored. 


Question—“Some of my relatives think that 
their children are perfect and feel they are 
‘picked on’ if anyone objects to their behavior. 
Aren't we to blame for our children’s mistakes 
when we have such help as the ‘Child Welfare 
Magazine?’ I wonder, am I a crank?” 


Yes, we are largely to blame for our children’s 
faults. We make the home. We create the en- 
vironment and atmosphere in which the child 
grows up. He conforms to the standards (or lack 
of them) which we set up. It has been truthfully 
said that every child is a mirror of his home 
(including his parents). Parents who think their 
children are perfect are usually trying to justify 
their own mistakes. It does not do any good to 
argue with them. If by your own example and 
kindness you can help them and their children 
you will be doing much for their future happi- 
ness. Win them by an attractive personality. 
Children are flowers in God’s garden. Put them 
in good soil, watch them lovingly, care for them 
zealously and they will thrive abundantly. 
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About Publications 


Leaflets 
for 
1929-30 


HE National Con- 
gress publishes leaf- 
] lets for the use of 


local parent-teacher asso- 
ciations which give general 
information and program material. Are you 
local associations getting this material from 
your state branch? Are you studying it? The 
help you need has been prepared for you in- 
sofar as your needs are known. If these pub- 
lications do not meet your needs, write to 
your state president or to the National Office 


about it. oo 


The Handbook is, of course, first in im- 
portance. You have by this time received 
from the state branch the new 1929 edition 
which was announced in the September issue 
of Cuitp Werrare. After studying it 
thoroughly the leaders in your parent- 
teacher association will use it throughout 
the year for frequent reference. The table 
of contents on page 4 and the index on page 
113 are quite complete. You have probably 
ordered an additional five copies( for $1.00) 
from the National Office for the use of 
chairmen of committees. Because these 
copies will receive hard use it would be a 
good idea to add covers of dark cover paper, 
with labels indicating that they are the 
property of your parent-teacher association. 


ll 


Congress Library. See that your public 
library has the Congress Library for 1929 
($5.00), and then see that your members 
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By 
FRANCES S. HAYS 


Extension 
Secretary 


use this valuable collection 
of Congress publications. 
The Proceedings of the 
1929 Convention, the 
Handbook, Parents and 
Teachers, the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
leaflets, and other important publications of 
the Congress will be included. Libraries will 
supply what the people of the community 
want to use, but they don’t want to buy 


what isn’t used. x 


Leaflets. The new and revised leaflets for 
1929-30 are now available for your use at 
your state office. Order one copy each of 
those you think you can use in the work 
of your association this year. They are 
nearly all free to parent-teacher associations 
in membership with the Congress; a small 
charge is made for a few leaflets. Announce 
this material at your next meeting. Arrange 
the leaflets in some sort of book form and 
see that your working members have a 
chance to read them. Thi: will be the work 
of your publications committee. 


Oo 


The leaflets which have been printed for 
1929-30 are here listed: * 


Organization and Information 


General Information Membership 

How to Organize Resolutions 

Installation Ceremony _— Schools of Instructien 
Parliamentary Procedure 


* The order blank gives a complete, annotated list. 
Pay publications are usually ordered direct from the 
National Office. 
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THE NATIONAL PAREN T-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Program Helps the information contained in these two leaf- 

Child Hygiene lets. Parliamentary Procedure is a short, 
Children’s Reading simple and interesting presentation of some 
Educating for 7 Point Lives (10 cents) — first steps in conducting an orderly meeting. 
Educating for Worthy Home Membership Use it asthe basis of a seta eiaiine 

(10 cents) se it as the Dasis 0 

Founders’ Day lessons on parliamentary law on the regular 
aloe rel program. The chief reason why members do 
Set aston not take part in business meetings and in 
Music discussions is timidity, and fear of making 
ast aciaattets a mistake. Knowing how to take part, and 
Program Outlines practice in taking part, will overcome both 
— of these hindrances and ar goa jong way 
' toward helping every member to be a par- 

ow anky preg Scholarships ticipating aaa The program leaflets 
Thrift should be used for the guidance of the com- 


The leaflets, General Information, and  mittees of the association throughout the 
Resolutions, could well be used as the basis year. They are compact little guidebooks on 
for short talks at the meetings. Every mem- _ the activities, programs, and materials avail- 
ber of the association will be interested in able on the subjects indicated. 





For the benefit of those who do not know where the National Office is located, here it is: Three 
rooms on the third floor of the N. E. A. Building, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
six blocks north of the White House. 


State Conventions in November 


North Carolina—November 12, 13, 14, Hendersonville. 
South Carolina—November 21, 22, 23, Rock Hill. 
Texas—November 12, 13, 14, 15, Waco. 
Virginia—November 19, 20, 21, 22, Richmond. 








For dates of October Conventions of State Branches and of Cooperating 
Agencies, see September CHILD WELFARE. 
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EpDITED BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
6400 Normal Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Congress members are invited to contribute to this department short, interesting 
reports and stories of WHAT has been planned or accomplished and HOW results were 
obtained by Congress units, councils, districts, and state branches. Give in full the name 
of the organization, the town, the state; also the name, address, and position of the sender. 

Suggestions about increasing the helpfulness of this department will be welcomed. 


First Steps for New Presidents 


Not long ago I received the following letter 
from a far-distant state: 


Dear Mrs. Mason: 


“I was elected president of a P. T. A. yester- 
day. Will you please tell me how to conduct a 
meeting? I don’t have any idea what the first 
step is. I want to make a good president and 
help our community. Any information will be 
appreciated.” 


This appeal brought home the fact that all over 
the country there are newly elected presidents 
who hardly know the “first step” to be taken or 
where to turn for the help which is so easily 
available, and yet who “want to make good 
presidents.” 

Having in mind that officers and committees 
need time to plan for their work, the Congress 
advises local associations to hold elections in the 
early spring. Everything must be put in readiness 
for the success of the next year’s activities. 

Frequently a parent-teacher leader who is to 
guide the destinies of an association for a year 
er more is obliged to prepare himself, very much 
as the average parent who lacks pre-parental 
training must prepare for parenthood, literally 
“on the job.” More and more importance is being 
attached to Congress schools of instruction and 
correspondence schools to prepare officers and 
chairmen for duties which they are holding, or 
may be called upon to assume. For instance, in 
Tennessee every member of the State Board of 
Managers is required to take instruction in the 
technique of conducting parent-teacher work. 

In looking back over an experience of nearly 
twenty years in parent-teacher matters I am 
convinced that the president and his association 
must first of all get their bearings, that is, they 
must discover where they are and determine 
where they wish to go. The latitude and longitude 
of the association may be taken by becoming 
familiar with its history, by-laws, general status 
in the community, cooperation with other child 
welfare agencies, educational prestige, type of 
membership, the need it serves, and the character 
of its past programs and activities. 

The second point I should like to emphasize is 
the importance of studying the whole background 
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of the parent-teacher movement, what it stands 
for in the last analysis, and how it has pro- 
gressed toward the realization of its objectives 
during the past thirty-two years. No leader can 
reach his best efficiency without a preliminary 
study of the part which the Congress has played 
and is playing in modern education. 

The third emphasis is on getting in close touch 
with all sources of strength and information, 
especially with the state office, state field secre- 
taries, and state chairmen, because we learn from 
one another and because state officers and chair- 
men are in constant communication with national 
officers and chairmen, and with those great 
national sources of information which enrich the 
Congress and make it effective in giving children 
a good start in life. Visit neighboring associa- 
tions, attend district conferences, schools of in- 
struction, national and state conventions, for 
this parent-teacher movement is going ahead 
rapidly owing to the interrelations of forty-nine 
state branches and the constant exchange of ideas 
and experiences. 

The fourth emphasis is on making a definite 
plan for the coming year. Early in the summer 
the Program Committee, of which the president 
and the principal of the school may well be 
members, should consult with the superintendent 
to determine the greatest needs of the children 
to be met during the year to follow. The pro- 
gram may be built around this need whether 
physical, mental, or ethical. Program suggestions 
are to be found in the national Handbook, the 
national textbook, Parents and Teachers, national 
and state programs, the national magazine, 
CHILD WELFARE, the literature of cooperating 
agencies, and in your own state bulletin. 

Your state office can tell you how to get these 
publications which should be on the bookshelf 
of every local association. 

These are the most important helps which the 
parent-teacher leader needs in planning his 
course. If you can afford no other than the 
national Handbook, by all means secure that from 
your state office. It will be sent free of charge to 
each local president. If an emergency arises seud 
an SOS to your nearest life-saving station, your 
state office. 

MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 
Adapted from the Massachusetts “Parent- 
Teacher” for May, 1929. 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


A Rural Association in 
Washington 


“Our P. T. A. is the best in the state.” 

We have a one-room school with pupils rang- 
ing in number from twenty to thirty. We feel we 
cannot afford to hire another teacher, nor is it 
expedient to consolidate. Yet we do not wish to 
see our children deprived of any pleasure or 
cultural value that city children might have. 
Here are some of the things we do to lighten the 
teacher’s work and at the same time give the 
children more pleasure and advantages: 

At Christmas, on the day the teacher wishes it, 
volunteers provide a thickly branched, symmetri- 
cal fir tree with a substantial bottom. Before the 
P. T. A. was organized there have been days 
when the sixth-grade boys went out with a dull 
axe to return with a scrawny tree that no trim- 
ming could make look nice. 

When the teacher wishes to give a group 
achievement or intelligence test one of the 
women is always ready to help. 

If the teacher is preparing a program the 
women of the P. T. A. make the costumes and 
often help drill for a folk dance or play. 

Numerous picnics are given by them. On St. 
Valentine’s Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Armistice 
Day, and the last day of school the P. T. A. 
usually has charge and furnishes refreshments, 
a speaker, or transportation as needed. 

If the teacher is called away for part of the 
day, she only needs to appeal to the organization 
to get a substitute in her absence. 

There is so much art work that the teacher of a 
one-room school does not have the time to give 
the pupils. When one of the women visits the 
school, which they do now as never before, the 
teacher gives her a copy of the latest school 
journal and a pile of construction paper and 
puts her to work to help one of the lower grades. 

When they have a teacher who cannot play, 
the association pianist comes to school for the 
pupils, to have a “sing” or to prepare for a 
program. 





Sometime during each business session the 
president asks the teacher, “Is there anything we 
can do to help?” If there is anything special, it 
is stated and the matter formally taken up during 
the meeting. 

New teachers are given receptions, invited 
into the homes for dinner, and made to feel that 
they are liked. 

Members call upon foreigners who move into 
the neighborhood, try to teach them American 
ways, help them with the farm work, and urge 
the regular attendance of the children at school. 

Families down on their luck are given sub- 
stantial help in the way of food, clothing, or 
money. 

The meetings are held in the evening. At these 
times care is taken to have programs which are 
entertaining or cultural and at the same time 
helpful for the things needed in the community. 
To me the greatest good that seems to have come 
from the parent-teacher association is the com- 
munity spirit. Everyone comes to the meetings— 
young, old, men and women. Catholic, Nazarene, 
agnostic, drop all differences and labor for the 
good of the people, children, and whole com- 
munity. 

Again, I state, crudely, perhaps rudely, but 
authoritatively, “Our P. T. A. is the best in the 
state.” 

I know, for I am the teacher. 

MAUDE MAxson MUFFETT, 
Ridgefield, Washington. 
From the “Washington Education Journal” 


The lowa Congress Holds Its First 


Student-Character Conference 


Seventy-one boys and girls, representatives of 
fifteen senior high schools in the state, and 
accompanied by a faculty member of each school, 
met at Iowa State College. Ames, Iowa, for a 
three-day conference to deliberate among them- 
selves upon the problems peculiar to youth. 

Loyalty, honesty, and intimate social relation- 
ships were discussed by the boys and girls in a 
most dignified manner, with a sincerity of pur- 
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School-Lunch Project of Superior Parent-Teacher Association, South Woodstock, Vermont 
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Mother Singers of the Fifth District, which includes Louisville and Jefferson County, Kentucky. 
A steadily growing and enthusiastic group which meets each week for rehearsal. Miss Helen 
McBride, National Chairman of the Committee on Music, is the Director. 


pose that was unchallengeable. An hour of 
spiritual concentration was the privilege of all 
who desired it on Sunday morning. 

Below are listed five of the definite conclusions 
from the several conferences: 

Honesty.—Honesty is a principle. It is being 
true to the best you know. 

LoyaLTy.—Sincerity. It is the basis of citizen- 
ship. It means honesty to ideals, country, home, 
friends, schools, and faithfulness to standards. 

SociAL RELATIONS.—Should be only that which 
is dignified and fine, and never cheap; there 
should be nothing to regret in after-life. 

From A Boy.—“Life is a game. Play the game 
for all it’s worth, but play the game. Be a good 
winner. Don’t crow.” 

From A Girt.—‘Why must the girl be the 
safeguard in certain social situations? The boys, 
too, should play fair.” 

The conference leaders were Mr. H. T. Steeper, 
Principal, North High School, and Mr. George 
Webber, of the Y. M. C. A., all of Des Moines. 
The cooperation of President R. M. Hughes, 
Acting President Mr. Herman Knapp, Mr. J. E. 
Foster, dean of men; Mrs. E. R. Groves, fifth 
vice-president of the Iowa Congress and director 
of the Home Service Department, and Mrs. J. C. 
Cuningham, president of the Ames Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, contributed much 
to the unqualified success. 

All conferences were conducted by the students, 
with the faculty members “sitting in.” A number 
of the boys and girls have requested an adult 
conference the coming year. 

Whatever expense was involved was borne by 
the local parent-teacher groups. No person attend- 
ing this initial conference can deny its significant 
importance in the lives of all the student body 
present, whose future endeavor will be to interest 
their home groups in similar attempts.—From 
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May-June, 1929, “Iowa Parent-Teacher.” Mrs. 
Bert McKee, E. 29th and Sheridan Streets, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Interest in District of Columbia 


In the June “Parent-Teacher” of the District 
of Columbia, Florence Kirby, publicity chairman 
of the Bancroft P. T. A., gives an interesting 
report for 1928-29. 

Mrs. Kirby says, “When members know what 
is being done they become interested, and when 
interested they become active. The need for 
inside publicity was critically urgent.” 

Consequently, in cooperation with the chair- 
men of the Summer Round-Up, CHILD WELFARE, 
and Parental Education, the Publicity Committee 
began a campaign for informed membership. 

1. A photographic map of the Bancroft School 

district was made. 

2. “Block Mothers’”—one from each block— 

interested residents of her block. 

3. Residents of each block were listed in groups 

as follows: 

a. Parents of pre-school children who will 
enter kindergarten in the fall of 1929. 
(Primarily for the use of the Summer 
Round-Up and Child Health Com- 
mittees. ) 

b. Parents of children younger than those 
in group a. (For Parental Education 
and Child Welfare Committees. ) 

c. Parents and residents having no chil- 
dren, or none enrolled in the Bancroft 
School. (For cooperative community 
spirit. ) 

4. A card index of all parents of children 

enrolled in the school formed a basis of 
operation for all association committees. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Keep the 


PLAYGROUND 
GROWING 


Each aggressive community has its playground. The play- 
ground is one of the manifestations of the aggressiveness. These 
communities are growing communities . . . and the playgrounds 
must keep growing with them. 


Plan now for next year’s playground . .. a playground that will 
provide wholesome fun for all the children round about. 


In planning next year’s playground you will find help and sug- 
gestion in the Medart Playground Equipment Catalog. A copy 
of this catalog, showing the latest equipment, sent free on re- 
quest. 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CoO. 
3538 DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and 
Junior Line for the Home Playground. 

















CHILD WELFARE 


(Continued from page 100) 


5. “Block Mothers” organized the district in 
four sections and were responsible for dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher announcements, 
literature, etc. 

6. Pupils of higher grades helped in matters 
relative to putting the news across. 


To carry out the above campaign for an in- 
formed membership: 

1. A mimeographed bulletin containing all 
essential information is sent to every member 
each month, a week preceding the regular 
meeting. 

2. Each home received a series of letters which 
explained the parent-teacher association 
movement and its application to the children 
of this particular school district. 

3. A bulletin board was placed in the school 
building for P. T. A. clippings, announce- 
ments, etc. 

4. There was a question box in a convenient 
and permanent place. Members were urged 
to drop in questions and suggestions which 
were discussed at later meetings. 

5. Articles were contributed to leading papers, 
state bulletin, neighborhood papers, and 
educational magazines, at regular and con- 
tinuous intervals. 

Posters and original publicity features were 
used. 


“Interest awakened at once,” concludes Florence 
Kirby. “New committees were formed for new 
fields of activities, and more and more of the 
members began taking an active part. The 
parent-teacher organization took on a new mean- 
ing to many.” 

For further information address Florence 
Kirby, care of Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, 917 
Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Oklahoma’s School for Parents 


Recently a school for parents was held in 
Norman, at the University of Oklahoma. At the 
present time a plan is being worked out whereby 
a school for parents may be held in all the eight 
districts of the state. Our State University is 
asking our cooperation in putting on such schools. 
This we are most anxious to do. No charge will 
be made to those attending, yet some of our 
greatest educators, both at home and from afar, 
will be our teachers—Mrs. Charles D. Johnson, 
in “Oklahoma Bulletin,’ May, 1929. 


6 


Campaign for Law Observance 
m Was/ungion 

Following a talk last fall by Mr. V. K. Froula, 
principal of the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington, on the need for law observance and 
the potential power of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the parent-teacher association of the school 
appointed a Law Observance Committee which 
started a campaign for greater respect for law 
and consequent law observance. 

The state board of managers endorsed the de- 
tails of the Roosevelt association plan and per- 
mitted the latter to send its letters and reprints 
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to the president of each association in member- 
ship with the Washingtoa Congress—nearly 600 
in number. 

The first letter sent out asked for cooperation 
in undertaking a program of education on law 
enforcement, especially as related to the eight- 
eenth amendment. It asked for a “constructive 
program of education on the full significance of 
prohibition,” and it stated, “Youth today needs 
models more than it needs critics.” 

Definite constructive suggestions were sent out 
in a second letter. Among them were: (1) Plan 
at least one meeting yearly to increase respect 
for law; (2) appoint a law observance chairman 
and give her at least five minutes each meeting; 
(3) restore to the schools instruction in the evils 
of alcohol and narcotics; (4) form clubs among 
students; (5) refrain from ridicule of the eight- 
eenth amendment; (6) conduct educational cam- 
paign by means of slogans, contests ¢ nong pupils 
of the schools, public speaking teachers to en- 
courage pupils to prepare and use in school as- 
semblies, etc., talks on law observance, and by 
newspaper publicity. 

Thirteen hundred associations in Washington, 
Virginia, North Dakota, and Massachusetts re- 
ceived copies of an article by V. K. Froula, 
principal of Roosevelt High School. A playlet was 
written which was given at the Washington 
state convention by high-school pupils. Law 
observance committees are being appointed by 
associations throughout Washington, and Mrs. 
John E. Burkheimer, of Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed state chairman of a special committee on 
Law Observance. Information from Mrs. G. §. 
Cumbs, 6511 Seventeenth Street, N. E., Seattle, 
Washington. 

(Such a campaign could well be applied to re- 
spect and observance of all laws—those of home, 
school, and commonwealth.—DEPARTMENT EDbI- 
TOR. ) 


S. O. S. From India 


“Send us parent-teacher literature for our 
parents. We are trying to interest our school 
teachers here in securing cooperation of parents. 

“T have fiftv-nine village schools from one to 
four grades each, one larger grammar school, 
and a school for the blind to supervise.” 

An excerpt from a letter received by one of 
Maryland’s enthusiastic parent-teacher workers. 
—Maryland “Parent-Teacher,” May, 1929. 


SCALPS! 


Indians used to 20° tar 
to their wounds. They 
knew its healing a 


Derbac 


a unique health shampoo 








not only contains tar to benefit your children’s 
scalps and heal slight injuries, but also cocoanut oil 
to bring out the lustre of their hair and keep it in 
good condition. 

A 20-shampoo cake for 25¢ at your druggist, or write 


CEREAL SOAPS CO.., Inc. 
Dept. W-9, 334 E. 27th St., N. Y. 
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When you come to think 
of it, the clothes line is 
much more than a piece 
of rope stretched between 


two poles. 
It is a real line of defense! 
Cleanliness ... both per- 


sonal and environmental... 
is one of health’s greatest 
allies, in that it presents a 
barrier against the entrance 
of disease germs into the 
human body. And clothes 
that are kept clean by fre- 
quent thorough washing, 





The line of defense 


.. « Let cleanliness protect the 
home against enemtes to health 


are an important part of 
the cleanliness practices of 
the family. 

Cleanliness Institute’s 
Department of Health Ser- 
vice studies cleanliness in re- 
lation to human welfare. It 
offers Health Departments 
and organizations valuable 
cleanliness material: for ex- 
ample, lectures, slides, ideas 
for literature, advice for 
popular education. Com- 
municate with the Depart- 
ment of Health Service. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 
t/ENS 
45 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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By WINNIFRED 


ee HAT is a child?” ask Dr. and Mrs. 

WV Groves in their very helpful book en- 

titled “Wholesome Parenthood,” and find 

the answer, “A child is a personality in the process 
of being made.” 

The directing of the process of personality- 
making lies of necessity in the hands of parents, 
and for them two goals have been set up, one to 
make childhood happy, the other to make it a 
period of preparation for later happiness and 
success. The wholesome parent, Dr. Groves points 
out, desires a union of both goals and is never so 
committed to one that he forgets the other. 

“In spite of the large 


Kinc Rucc 


is the authors’ frankness in admitting that the 
directions don’t work infallibly, that sometimes 
the parent simply has to make the best of a poor 
situation. Nevertheless, the authors insist upon 
the need of a definite and constant objective on 
the part of all parents. The majority of them 
move inconsistently back and forth, now attempt- 
ing to enforce the conditions of their own youth, 
now trying to adapt their family government to 
the modern situation. The situation cannot be 
met, Dr. and Mrs. Groves think, by enforcing 
yesterday’s rules. With the larger freedom of 
young people comes a need of greater information 

and insight on the part of 





success that parents have 
in directing the growing 
life of their children, there 
is always a limit not only 
to what they can do, but 
to what they have a right 
to do... . The meaning 
of human personality is 
sacred and every effort is 
made to help the inner life 
of the child to unfold it- 
self, so that he will be 
happy as he grows and 
successful finally in his 
testing by the responsibil- 
ities of maturity.” 

How to accomplish these 
tasks of wholesome 
parenthood is outlined in 
a succession of clear, 





their parents. It does not 
matter how much father 


“Wholesome Parenthood,” by and mother have to give; 
Ernest R. Groves and Gladys | 
Hozgland Groves, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
“Your Nose, Throat and Ears,” 
by L. W. Oakes and H. G. Merrill, 
New York: D. Appleton Co. $1.50. 
“More Very Young Songs,” by | 
A. A. Milne, New York: E. P. || that I feel inclined to 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Fifteen songs from “Looking | sis: “To the parent a 
Out of Jimmie,” by Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders, New York: E. P. | 
Dutton & Co, $2.50. 
“Clipper Ships Done in Cork | 
Models,” by Peter Adams, New | eS 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


it is how well they can 
give it that determines the 
extent to which they can 
help their children. 

Then comes the final 
warning, which is another 
piece of wisdom in a book 


recommend with empha- 


grain of humor is worth 
as much as any amount of 
unrelieved psychological 
insight.” 


In a little book called 
“Your Nose, Throat and 








simple, reasonable chap- 
ters on such subjects as 
Discipline, Habit, the Conditioned Reflex, In- 
feriority Feeling, Sex, Money, and Adolescence. 

The parent who is committed to the policy of 
letting his child develop along the four channels 
of mental vigor, social sympathy, love of beauty 
and moral confidence finds his task easier if he 
employs certain tested guides. These guides are 
the maintenance of fellowship with his child so 
that he will always be sure of the child’s loyalty; 
a determination not to be discouraged by single 
experiences or difficulties; a willingness not to 
hurry a child beyond his normal growth; and the 
realization that the child must be controlled by 
inner conviction rather than by external coercion. 
Loyalty rather than obedience is the aim. 

One admirable quality in this admirable book 
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Ears,” Dr. Oaks and Dr. 
Merrill, both specialists 
in their subject, have presented the simple rules 
of hygiene to be applied in safeguarding those 
important sense organs. Function abuses, defor- 
mities and disorders are discussed in a practical, 
easily comprehended manner. It is not a “doctor's 
book” in the old-fashioned sense, but it does 
instruct the reader in ways of preventing illnesses. 
Probably the section on colds is one that will be 
most often consulted. The book is copiously 
illustrated. eee 


Mothers and teachers of very young children 
who are looking for some good songs to teach to 
their little ones can find fascinating material in 
two attractive books, “More Very Young Songs,” 
and “Fifteen Songs from ‘Looking Out of 
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Jimmie.’ ” The first, one hardly needs to say, is 
made up of verses selected from A. A. Milne’s 
later books about Christopher Robin. The music 
is by H. Fraser-Simson and the decorations are 
by E. H. Shepard. It is hard, indeed, to tell which 
is the most fun, verses, pictures or music. The 
other song-book contains fifteen poems from 
Helen Hartness Flanders’ “Looking Out of 
Jimmie,” set to music by Heinrich Gebhard with 
illustrations by Willy Pogany. The Milne book is 
mostly about Christopher Robin; the Flanders’ 
book is about a number of things. Don’t ask me 
to choose ; examine both books if you can. 


*- * * 


Peter Adams in his “Clipper Ships Done in 
Cork Models” furnishes busy-work for children 
from eight to twelve. Besides finding out how to 
make clipper ships out of corks, matches, pins, 
thread, and paper, children can learn a great 
deal about ships from Mr. Adams’ book, for it 
gives the history of several famous vessels, their 
captains, speed records and cargoes. The instruc- 
tions are easily applied and the book is profusely 
illustrated by Madeleine Kroll. 


FOUNDED IN 1728 By @ BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Come-Alive-Book Contest 
(Continued from page 78) 


the entries, were vitally drawn to an inter- 
est in good books and reading, as well as 
to the ownership of good books through the 
Come-Alive-Book Contest. 

Such a contest may be carried on by any 
local parent-teacher association. It is very 
little work to start. A committee may ob- 
tain gifts of good books for prizes. The 
same committee, acting with the schools, 
may announce the contest through the local 
newspaper and through art instructors and 
manual-training classes in schools. The local 
library will usually be interested in the dis- 
play of the entries upon its shelves or tables. 
The new idea of an exhibit of books illus- 
trated by the children themselves gives the 
schools a chance to participate actively in 
Book Week. And the game of the contest 
adds its holiday fun to the celebration of 
our national event. 


Do‘ not forget Book Week, November 








| CLASS A CLASS B 


| California Georgia 
New York Minnesota 
Illinois lowa 
| New Jersey Tennessee 
| Michigan Wisconsin 
| Ohio Arkansas 
| Texas North Carolina 
| Colorado North Dakota 
Missouri Kansas 
Pennsylvania Washington 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Nebraska 


CLass B 
CLass C 











Ne Above standings are based on subscription receipts from April 1, 1929, to August 31, 1929. 


THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


| Class standings as of August 31, 1929 


Notre.—The branches are divided into four classes according to membership as follows: 


CLass A—AII having over 50,000 members. 

All having between 20,000 and 50,000 members. 
All having between 7,500 and 20,000 members. 
CLass D—AIl having less than 7,500 members. 


17 to 23! 


CLASS: © CLASS D 
Florida Hawaii 
West Virginia Vermont 
Massachusetts Arizona 
Oklahoma South Carolina 
Mississippi Idaho 
Dist. of Columbia Montana 
Connecticut Louisiana 
South Dakota New Hampshire 
Oregon Utah 
Rhode Island Maine 
Alabama Wyoming 
Virginia New Mexico 
Maryland Alaska 


Delaware 
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The Summer Round-Up 
of the Children 


Many interesting cases have been revealed through the Round-Up examinations. The correc- 
tion of remediable defects following the examinations has given thousands of children a chance 
for healthy, happy lives. The evidence is all in favor of constant watchfulness and prevention of 
trouble at the earliest possible moment. The Summer Round-Up should be extended until it 
covers every school community in the country. Its possibilities are unlimited. 


A Few Human Interest Stories 


ComPILED BY RuTH A. BoTTOMLY 


NE mother wondered why her child 
() himself from other chil- 

dren so much, and seemed so sensi- 
tive. After the Round-Up examination she 
learned the reason 
for this—defective 
vision. One eye had 
become so weakened 
that the child was 
not using it; the 
other eye was already 
strained. Glasses and 
immediate treatment 
have surely saved 
this child from being 
a “repeater,” and 
have probably pre- 
vented him from be- 
coming blind. 


Oo 


A very interesting 
case of a boy with the following past history : 

From birth the child was normal until 
the age of six months when he contracted 
pneumonia. At fourteen months, and twenty- 
two months of age, he had other attacks of 
the same disease and contracted measles at 
the age of two and one-half years. Since 
that time he has not been well. Mother com- 
plained that the child was listless, did not 
play like other children, was always tired, 
had poor appetite, and was short of breath. 

The examination revealed malnutrition, 
anemia, leaky heart valves, dental caries, 
hyper tonsils, and adenoids. The association 
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Ready for the Round-Up 


took this child under its supervision. He 
was sent to a hospital where blood trans- 
fusions were made, followed by ultra-violet 
ray treatments (two each week), which are 
being kept up. The 
patient is now well 
enough to be at home 
and play with other 
children. Dental cor- 


rections were also 
made. 
When interview- 


ing a mother about 
sending her child to 
the Round-Up, a 
parent-teacher mem- 
ber found an older 
child of ten who had 
never attended 
school. This child 
had had infantile paralysis when a baby, 
which has left her lame and deaf. Her par- 
ents had not sent her to school because they 
thought she would not be wanted, which, 
of course, was not the case. The child’s face 
lighted with joy when she was told that she 
could go. Her teacher is especially inter- 
ested in the case, and has given her addi- 
tional attention. The interest of doctor, 
nurse, and individuals has been aroused, 
and, as her parents are cooperative, there is 
much that can be done to help her. The 
P. T. A. was delighted to help this child. 


(Continued on page 108) 
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HOW CAN EVEREADY 


CARBON-ARC SLJIN SHINE 









Your children have little time for 
outdoor play in winter. School 
keeps them over desks. Days are 
short. When free to play—cold 
and darkness soon send little feet 
scurrying home. The winter sun 
is weak in vital, health-building 
rays of summer sunshine. Active 
growing bodies need these rays! 
Grown-ups, as well as children, 
deprived of these tonic solar 
forces may become easier prey to 
common disorders and winter ail- 
ments. This is proved by increased 
deaths during winter months. 
These life-giving rays can now 
be produced in your home! The 
Eveready Sunshine Lamp, burning 
either Eveready Sunshine Carbons 
(which are especially good for 
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Only Car- 
bon-Arc 
Sunshine 
Lamps are 
suitable for tak- 
ing good indoor 
snapshots or 
movies. 


children) or Eveready Super-Tan 
Carbons (for quicker tanning), 
will give all the vital health rays 
of summer sunshine! 


Initial payments as low as $10 


This safe, easily operated lamp is 
especially designed by National 
Carbon scientists for home use. 
Drop into the sales offices of your 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and see how easy it is to have 
sunshine. For a payment of as 
little as $10 you can have an Ever- 
eady Sunshine Lamp at once. 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc. 
Carbon Sales Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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The Summer Round-Up 
(Continued from page 106) 


One child was discovered at the Round- 
Up with double hernia, teeth defects, bad 
tonsils, and adenoids. He was a mouth 
breather. This child was helped so that he 
entered school with 100 per cent 


correction. 


At the spring examination a 
boy was discovered with ade- 
noids, bad tonsils, and a dis- 
charge from one ear. He had had 
a mastoid three years before this 
and received no medical treat- 
ment. His hearing was impaired ; 
in fact hecould not be understood, 
nor could he understand what was said to 
him. The examining doctor said it would be 
hard to find a child in a worse condition. 
Permission was obtained from his family 
to secure some treatment. The association 
had him examined thoroughly. It was 
recommended that his teeth be attended to 
first. They were cleaned, two extracted and 
the rest filled. Ear has been dressed three 
times daily. Tonsils, adenoids, and bone in 
the nose have been removed, and ear treated 
all summer. This boy passed a very differ- 
ent test in the fall. Four months of good care 
and treatment had made him another boy. 





Summer Round-Up 
Medal 


One of our children shows a remarkable 
correction. The child had an open ulcer in 
his side as a result of scarlet fever. Through 
the efforts of the Summer Round-Up com- 
mittee, an operation was performed, tonsils 
were removed and circumcision effected, 
The child is fully recovered now, although 
several doctors had given the case 
up as incurable. 


Oo 


One child had failed in the 
first grade last year, but the 
mother did not know, until the 
Round-Up was held, that sweets 
were killing her child. This 
mother was sending buckets. of 
eggs and gallons of Jersey milk 
to a near-by city to be sold and 
did not realize that these were the very 
things the child most needed. 


Oo 


One boy had to have the impacted wax 
in his ear removed. A peanut found lodged 
in it was so encrusted in hard wax that his 
mother had to soften it with sweet oil for 
several days before it could be removed. 
If it had been left for a much longer time 
serious trouble would have resulted. 

These are a few of the many cases on 
record which show the value of the Round- 


Up. 





A scattered population in a rural district. Nurse is weighing and physician sits 
on running board to examine. 
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Character Leads 





HONESTY 4] 





| RESPECT FOR OTHERS | 





to Success = 


SELF-RELIANCE 




































































| COURAGE 
| / 4 ORDERLINESS 
= | GENEROSITY 
SELF-CONTROL Py 
The University Plan of CHEER ULNESs 
° ° Jae ue ‘ 
Character Buzlding [LE onepience er. 
Licatuniannanatindl 
Unique — Practical — Necessary 
Sterling character is not the result of chance _ |e rules Soctividh Rs dt, Ma 


by which it develops are found in The University Plan 
for Character Building. 

It contains authentic information on every phase of 
the child problem. 

It will help you prepare your little child mentally, 
physically, socially, and morally for the day when he 
enters school and will show you how to understand and 
how to co-operate with the aims of the school for the 
older child. 

It places at your finger-tips the experience and knowl- 
edge of nationally known educators. 

The University Plan for Character Building is so 
simple and practical that the busiest mother finds her 
task lightened. 

Experimenting means making mistakes and then try- 
ing again; your child is too valuable for you to make 
mistakes in training. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY INC. 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Dean of College of Education, 
University of Washington: It 
will be very valuable not only 
to teachers, but to parents who 
are earnestly seeking light on 
the rearing and training of their 
children. 
William A. McKeever, LL.D., 
School y Creative Psychology, 
Topeka, Kansas: The most com- 
plete and comprehensiv- r‘ork of 
the kind I have ever s. 
Olive M. Jones, ex-Prestarnt of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion: One of the most useful 
things brought out by any or- 
ganization interested in the de- 
velopment of character. 
Elizabeth . Woodward, The 
Woodward School, Boston: Prob- 
lems receive First Aid at the 
turn of a page. 
Henry Neumann, Ph.D., Leader 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society: 
The elite to fathers and mothers 
is sound. 
S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: 1 heartily commend 
he Home University Bookshelf 
to all who are interested in the 
welfare of children. 











Mail This Coupon To-Day 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligations, further information about “The University Plan of Character Building.” 


MD y; cbis.c sceaeGhis Pde 04 bu Seww eae 
Ne te in oes CELLS Wen ou bh saitaae.s 
October, 1929 
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Coming in November 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, by Angelo Patri. 

THE Cxassroom Lisrary, by Walter L. Brown 

PROGRAMS AND OUTLINES ON CHILDREN’S READING, by Sarah B. Askew. 
REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL MEETING, 


by Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs. 


Stupy Coursgs: “Our Children and Other People’s Children,” by Garry C, 
Myers; “The Drifting Home,” by E. R. Groves. Outline by Grace E. Crum. 











DOES YOUR P. T. A OR SCHOOL NEED 
—~ = MONEY ? 

Use proceeds from 
“WOMANLESS 
WEDDING” 
(Copyrighted) 

To buy school radio, etc. 


Over 2000 Productions, 
NEVER a Financial Loss 
Funniest Home Talent 

Play Ever Produced 

No Memory Work 

No Guarantee Asked 

Only TWO Rehearsals 
For Further Information Write 


SYMPSON LEVIE 
PRODUCING CO. 








101 N. Bowen St. Jackson, Mich. 


Bride and Groom 








FAMILY PROBLEMS 
THIS WINTER 


will not loom as large 1f you are forti- 
fied with these authoritative new books 





“THE ADOLESCENT 


By Sidney I. Schwab, M.D. and 
Borden S. Veeder, M.D. 


Every parent of a growing child should 
read this penetrating analysis of the physi- 
cal and mental troubles encountered by 
the adolescent. His problems connected 
with religion, business ambition, sexual 
desire, how they may endanger his future 
happiness, and how to combat them, are 
sympathetically discussed by two eminent 
authorities. $3.00. 


JUST NORMAL 
CHILDREN 


By Florence Mateer 


All the guidance the parent needs in 
handling behavior problems of normal 
children is here presented in useful ques- 
tion-and-answer form. $2.50. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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Our Contributors 


Mary E. Daniels is a teacher in the elementary 
grades of Galludet College, Washington, D. C. 


Louise Stanley, Ph.D., was called to Washing- 
ton to organize and head the Federal Bureau 
of Home Economics. In 1928 Dr. Stanley repre- 
sented the United States at the Pan Pacific 
Women’s Conference in Hawaii and has recently 
been appointed representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 


Katherine Cewin is a director of the Massa- 
chusetts Parem -Teacher Association. As a mother 
she is much interested in parents’ problems. She 
has contributed other articles. 


Grady “Duluth” is a business man in Duluth, 
Michigan. The rhymes he writes are for his own 
pleasure and for the pleasure of others. “Duluth” 
means that he gives his home town a share in 
the credit. 


Flora M. Thurston is Executive Secretary of 
the National Council of Parent Education. 


Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., is Head of the 
Division of Parental Education, Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. He is Editor of Babyhood. 


May E. Peabody is Assistant in Child Develop- 
ment and Parental Education, New York State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


Patten Beard is a writer of children’s books. 
Her home is at Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Winnifred King Rugg (Mrs. George B. C. 
Rugg) is a club woman, author, lecturer, and pro- 
fessional book reviewer. She is the mother of two 
sons and lives in Arlington, Massachusetts. 


Blanche Arter Buhlig begins with this number 
to edit the news from the states. She has not only 
served her State of Illinois in many capacities, 
including that of state president, but is doing 
similar editorial work for the “Illinois Bulletin,” 
and is an Associate Manager of the National 
Bureau of Publicity. 
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To Mothers and Fathers 
G, HIS is an important an- New York University, a keen and sympathetic 
nouncement for every par- student of child mature; Gordon B. Volland, 
0 ey cnt, friend, or teacher celebrated for his craftsmanship in the illustra- 
’ interested in the develop- ting and typography of children’s books, who 
~— ofachilduptothe age knows what makes them most enchanting, most 
~ougal of sixteen. easy-on-the-eyes. 
: _ Thaetase the Cuermining This Board is eminently equipped to deal with 
years—exultant, baffling, romantic, dangerous. ay ; ; 4 
Then the oe tate inition ti Ceol “this important question. Their careful choice of 
young mind seizes on books, maga 
“4 x pa new books, month by month, to fit certain ages— 
rary zines, newspapers—to read, read, REA D. The is newsel gusat aibenieaaain 
c question is, “How can you make reading exert . 
its best irifluences on your child?” The child who is given the privilege to own 
ing- No one person can solve this question per- "hose books has a marked advantage over the 
eau fectly. The solution involves the age of the child, child whose reading is haphazard. 
if its psychology, and full information on current The Children’s Book Club is organized to 
— children’s books—their subject matter, illustra- offer this privilege. Membership is a real dis- 
ted tions, typography and appeal. Moreover, those _ tinction. Each member receives and is entitled 
eri- new books should be considered not merely from _ to wear a gold and blue club pin. Each receives 
the literary standpoint, but especially from an silver bookplates printed with his or her name. 
understanding of children, how they think, what Every boy and girl in the Club is encouraged to 
sa- they have in their hearts. become acquainted with the greatest children’s 
her Professor M. V. O'Shea, Professor of Educa- _lassics—and receives several copies of the best 
She tion, University of Wisconsin, is generally ac- known works during the year without cost. 
knowledged to be the country’s leading authority Above all, we send to our members postpaid the 
ith on children’s reading. His advice is universally new books, selected from all the leading pub- 
on sought by publishers, parents, and teachers.  lishers’ current publications, which are chosen 
th” Professor O'Shea is the honored head of an Edu- _ by the Educational Board with special attention 
in cational Board whose earnest purpose is to pick _ to the age of the child. This plan is gauged on 
out the best new children’s books each month. wholesome thrift. All books are included with 
of Associated with him in this work are: Pro- membership making their cost about half of the 
fessor M. L. Robinson, creator of the famous __ retail price. 
course of Juvenile Story Writing at Columbia We will be glad to write to you personally the 
the University, believer in the younger generation; details of this plan, as they specifically relate to 
‘ol- Elma A. Neal, director of Elementary Educa- your child. You should, at least, have all the 
nd, tion at San Antonio, whoknowsthatimagination facts. This is a genuine invitation, implying no 
is the child’s most precious possession; Professor obligation. Merely send us the name and age of 
John S. Terry, of the Department of English, your boy or girl. 
yp- 
nt 
ks. THE THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 
CHILDREN’S One Park Avenue, New York Dept. 121 
c BOOK cel eet ee 
rO- Board. My interest is from the standpoint of 
WO CLUB CO) PARENT () TEACHER 0 revative 1D wiprarian 
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